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The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  Him,  to  all  that  call  upon 
Him  in  truth.  Take  courage  and  now 
fear  not:  for  behold  our  God  will 
come  and  save  us.  The  Lord  shall 
bring  judgement:  He  Himself  will 
come,  go  forth  to  meet  Him  saying 
"Great  is  His  sovereignty,  and  of 
His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end!" 
God  the  mighty,  The  Lord,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Alleluia,  Alleluia. 


Dear  friends,  our  wish  for  you  this  Christmas  is  that  the  most 
sacred  mysteries  of  Our  Saviour,  the  strong  source  of  our  healing, 
may  indeed  be  your  health  now  and  forever,  Amen. 


Memo 


from  the  editor  s  desk 


Christmas  for  a  Christian 

"They  found  the  child  with  Mary  his  mother  .  . 
"And  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  and  age  and  grace  ..." 

It  is  a  temptation,  rather,  it  is  a  habit  with  many  sincerely  good  people  to  clothe 
the  spiritual  celebration  of  Christmas  in  a  cloak  of  sentimentality.  God  the  Son  be- 
came Man  land  appeared  as  a  Babe  among  us;  too  many  leave  Him  there  in  the 
Crib  as  a  Babe.  Thence  we  have  the  type  of  devotion  that  never  goes  beyond  the 
"dear  little  Baby  Jesus"  phase. 

The  Christ-Child  must  have  been  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  endearing  of  infants; 
there  is  endless  scope  for  meditation  on  the  mystery  of  omnipotence  becoming  im- 
potence in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem.  But  He  became  a  Babe  in  order  to  become  a  Boy, 
to  become  a  Man.  Christ's  whole  earthly  life  was  a  becoming. 

The  growth  of  God  as  Man  is  a  profound  mystery  but  without  growth  Christ 
would  not  have  been  true  Man.  It  is  precisely  because  Christ  took  flesh  and  is  truly 
Man  that  the  Church  can  never  be  a  purely  spiritual  entity.  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  to  the  world.  We  cannot  find  Christ  outside  the 
world,  "nor  can  we  find  the  real  world  outside  Christ  because  the  Incarnation  has 
changed  the  nature  of  the  world."  Nor  did  Christ  come  to  save  souls,  he  came  to 
save  people  in  this  world.  "He  came,  not  to  sympathize,  but  to  Christianize." 

What  are  the  implications  for  us  as  we  celebrate  once  again  the  feast  of  Christ- 
mas? The  progress  of  Christ  in  wisdom  and  age  and  grace,  His  growing  into  man- 
hood, encourages  us  to  see  Him  as  our  Lord,  to  be  adored,  but  also  as  our  Brother 
Whom  we  can  imitate  because  He,  like  us,  is  truly  human.  His  mission  is  a  mission  to 
this  world.  His  concern  is  the  loving,  knowing  and  serving  God  in  this  world.  These 
things  we  too  can  do.  It  must  be  our  concern  to  confront  the  world  with  a  Church 
which,  like  Christ,  has  a  place  in  all  of  life  and  in  all  of  the  world.  As  Mary  influ- 
enced the  molding  of  Christianity  2,000  years  ago,  so  we  can  and  should  influence 
its  molding  now.  Christianity  will  be  what  we  make  it.  This  is  a  frightening,  a  chal- 
lenging thought.  It  is  a  thought  which  should  enormously  increase  our  appreciation 
of  our  dignity  and  responsibility  as  Christians. 

If  we  can  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  our  Brother,  our  Saviour  with  a  sharp 
awareness  of  our  Christian  responsibility  we  shall  be  giving  our  small  gift  even  as 
we  receive  His  infinite  gift  of  Himself. 
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Chair  of  Unity  Octave 

January  18th  to  25th  is  the  Chair  of  Unity  Octave  during  which  we  are  urged  to 
pray  for  unity,  that  all  may  be  one.  "That  all  may  be  one"  has  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Paul  as  it  was  of  Pope  John.  In  almost  every  speech, 
address  and  document,  Pope  Paul  has  referred  to  Our  Lord's  prayer  for  unity  and 
has  asked  that  it  become  the  prayer  of  all  of  us.  We  are  pleased  to  give  our  readers 
Cardinal  Leger's  beautiful  prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  unity. 

Prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

O  Holy  Spirit,  giver  of  life  and  light,  help  those  who 
take  part  in  any  gathering  to  serve  Thee  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world  of  our  time.  Grant  that  they 
may  think  honestly  and  speak  wisely,  and  make  them 
also  ready  to  listen  to  others.  And  upon  them  and  all 
Thy  people  bestow  Thine  own  gift  of  charity,  which 
is  the  bond  of  unity  and  peace;  that  so  men  may 
know  us  as  followers  of  Christ,  because  we  have  love 
one  to  another,  and  that  with  one  heart  and  one  voice 
we  may  glorify  the  eternal  Trinity,  God  blessed 
forevermore. 

CARDINAL  LEGER 


Mrs.  Louisa  Daly  Byrne 

On  November  19,  1964,  Mrs.  Louisa  Daly  Byrne,  Father  Daly's  sister,  his 
"dear  Louisa"  died  in  Montreal.  Mrs.  Byrne  had  lived  at  the  S.O.S.  Residence 
in  Montreal  for  the  past  20  years.  Though  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  she 
had  celebrated  and  wonderfully  enjoyed  her  90th  birthday  in  July.  Prominent 
in  Catholic  organizations  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Byrne's  interest  in  apostolic 
endeavours  and  current  events  remained  keenly  alive  long  after  active  partici- 
pation became  impossible  for  her.  Her  prayerfulness  and  her  refinement  will 
be  missed  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her  at  1923  Dorchester  St. 
She  was  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  her  anywhere. 

To  Mrs.  Bryne's  son  and  his  family,  to  her  sister  Miss  Eileen  Daly  and  to 
her  nieces  and  nephews  we  offer  our  sympathy  on  their  loss  and  the  assurance 
of  our  prayers  for  one  who  was  so  close  and  so  dear  to  Father  Daly. 

May  she  rest  in  peace 
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On  Christmas  Day 
to  my  heart 


To-day 
Hark!  Heaven  sings; 

Stretch,  tune,  my  heart! 
(For  hearts  have  strings 
May  bear  their  part) 
And  though  thy  lute  were  bruised  i'  the  fall, 
Bruised  hearts  may  reach  an  humble  pastoral. 

To-day 
Shepherds  rejoice, 
And  angels  do 
No  more :  thy  voice 
Can  reach  that  too : 
Bring  then  at  least  thy  pipe  along, 
And  mingle  consort  with  the  angels'  song. 

To-day 
A  shed  that's  thatched 

(Yet  straws  can  sing) 
Holds  God;  God  matched 
With  beasts;  beasts  bring 
Their  song  their  way :  for  shame  then  raise 
Thy  notes!  lambs  bleat  and  oxen  bellow  praise. 


To-day, 
God  honoured  man 

Not  angels:  yet 
They  sing;  and  can 
Raised  man  forget? 
Praise  is  our  debt  to-day,  now  shall 
Angels  (man's  not  so  poor)  discharge  it  all? 

To-day, 
Then,  screw  thee  high, 

My  heart,  up  to 
The  angels'  cry; 
Sing  "Glory,"  do: 
What  if  thy  string  all  crack  and  fly? 
On  such  a  ground,  music  'twill  be  to  die. 

Clement  Paman 
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South  of  the  Border 


Catechists 
Adrift 

it  was  snowing  and  blowing  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh.  But  that  did  not 
bother  us  in  a  comfortable  rectory  with 
holy  Mass  right  in  the  house.  It  was, 
however,  our  last  morning  at  Neche 
where  Father  Scheller,  Director  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Fargo  Diocese,  had  held 
a  CCD.  (Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine)  Institute  the  previous  three 
days.  After  breakfast  we  turned  on  the 
radio  for  a  road  report.  County  and 
police  officials  warned,  "Stay  off  the 
road!"  But  we  did  want  to  get  home. 

Stubbornly  we  started  out  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Visibility  was  poor,  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  to  zero.  A  good  new  car  with 
power  drive  encourages  drivers,  even 
when  it  means  that  one  must  guess 
where  the  road  is  between  tele- 
phone poles.  We  passed  a  few  stranded 
cars,  but  we  met  two  or  three  in  motion 
and  decided  that  if  they  could  come  we 
could  go.  Most  of  the  road  signs  were 
covered  with  sleet  or  snow  and  were 
unreadable.  We  did  make  out  one  among 
them,  "Cut-off  to  Drayton"  which  meant 
we  had  travelled  forty  miles. 

It  was  as  we  drove  under  an  overpass 
that  it  happened:  we  ran  into  a  drift  that 
would  not  give  way.  Father  walked,  or 
ran,  on  ahead  to  reconnoitre.  When  he 
came  back  he  announced:  "Even  if  we 
do  shovel  our  way  through  this  one,  we 
may  come  upon  others  that  will  be  im- 
passable. If  we  turn  off  to  Drayton  we 
will  be  able  to  drive  or  at  least  walk,  to 
shelter;  if  we  go  on  there  is  no  place  for 
miles.  What  do  you  think?" 

My  middle  name  is  Ruth,  and  I 
thought  of  my  illustrious  biblical  pa- 
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Sister  R.  R.  Hudon 


troness'  answer  to  her  mother-in-law. 
Right  then,  though,  I  did  not  think  my 
audience  would  appreciate  my  quoting 
chapter  and  verse.  The  modern  version, 
something  like:  "Whatever  you  decide, 
Father,  is  all  right  with  me,"  was  more 
tactful. 

The  decision  was  to  back  up.  I  half 
think  that  the  timid  suggestion  that  we 
could  turn  the  car  under  the  overpass 
was  mine.  In  any  case  we  were  soon 
headed  for  the  rectory  in  Drayton.  We 
made  it  —  just  as  lunch  was  being  set 
on  the  table. 

In  spite  of  his  surprise  Father  Hogan  - 
made  us  feel  welcome.  Confronted  with 
food  we  realized  we  were  hungry.  Father 
Scheller  learned  that  there  was  another 
route  to  the  highway  which  bypassed 
our  fatal  drift.  We  were  out  again  al- 
most immediately  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  daylight  which  would  be 
short  in  such  a  storm. 

Though  it  was  still  snowing  heavily 
we  reached  Highway  No.  44  without 
trouble.  An  Army  and  Navy  football 
game  was  coming  in  over  the  radio.  I 
remarked  that  I  would  probably  sleep, 
the  usual  procedure  during  such  broad- 
casts. The  satirical  retort  that  it  is  "rather 
hard  to  sleep  while  sitting  on  a  bunch 
of  needles"  emphasized  the  point  that 
there  was  little  "usual"  about  that  trip. 
Apparently  my  attempted  casualness  de- 
ceived no  one.  The  most  comfortable 
thing  to  do  was  to  clutch  my  rosary  and 
pray  more  or  less  steadily  until,  at  long 
last,  we  turned  on  to  Columbia  Road 
and  spontaneously  broke  into,  "Be  it  ever 
so  humble  .  .  ."  It  had  taken  five  hours 
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The  north-west  wind  literally  blew  us 
forward  as  we  walked  to  Mass. 


The  drifts  were  way  above  our  knees  but 
we  shovelled  our  way  through. 


to  drive  ninety  miles.  Until  then  Grand 
Forks  had  been  just  my  new  mission. 
Now  it  is  home,  warm  and  happy,  and 
I'm  glad  to  be  here. 

We  knew  that  there  would  be  no  Mass 
in  our  chapel  the  next  morning,  the  feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  We  de- 
cided that  night  to  take  Gertie,  our  old 
car,  and  go  to  Newman  Centre.  We 
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would  allow  an  extra  half  hour  to  give 
Gertie  plenty  of  time  to  warm  up.  There 
was  more  to  it  than  that,  though. 

In  the  morning  Sister  Ready  and  I 
valiantly  attacked  the  drift  in  front  of 
the  garage.  Sister  Morrison  weighed  pros 
and  cons  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  walk, 
so  she  set  out  by  herself.  Gertie  was 


We  finally  got  to  the  mail-box,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  Siberia. 


Storm  over,  operation  shovel  went  into 
high  gear  all  around  the  house. 
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backed  out  of  the  garage  eventually,  only 
to  get  stuck  in  the  lane.  We  just  had  to 
desert  her  and  hurry  to  Newman  on 
foot.  Columbia  Road,  so  beautiful  in 
summer  and  fall,  was  showing  another 
facet  of  her  character.  The  field  across 
the  road  from  our  house  was  wind- 
swept and  bleak  with  some  high  drifts. 
Still  it  seemed  easier  to  cut  across  it 
than  to  follow  the  road.  All  the  way  to 
Newman  Centre  we  dodged  drifts.  The 
north-west  wind  literally  blew  us  for- 
ward. We  arrived  in  time  for  the  Confi- 
teor  because  Father  Sherman  had  oblig- 
ingly waited  for  the  congregation  to 
shake  off  all  extra  wraps  and  to  remove 
boots. 

Walking  home  with  the  wind  in  our 
faces  was  indeed  a  challenge.  The  drifts 
were  a  little  higher  now,  but  also  harder, 
which  was  a  help.  Five  or  six  stranded 
cars  were  so  deeply  buried  that  only  a 
small  bit  of  the  tops  was  visible.  Again 
918  Columbia  Road  presented  that  com- 
fortable, comforting  look. 

Fortified  by  breakfast  we  went  out  to 
rescue  Gertie  before  she  was  buried  for 
the  duration.  Since  I  had  had  similar  ex- 
periences with  snow  down  north,  Sister 
Ready  suggested  that  I  do  the  driving. 


It  would  seem  that  a  licence  is  not  neces- 
sary in  one's  own  back  yard. 

It  is  eight  years  since  I  last  drove  and 
Gertie  offers  no  inducement  for  me  to 
drive  now.  But  I  took  over  and,  after  a 
few  false  tries,  finally  manoeuvred  the 
old  car  out  the  drift  and  into  the  garage. 
Before  I  had  time  to  shut  off  the  engine, 
Sister  Ready  came  tapping  at  the  win- 
dow and  shouting:  "It  takes  an  old  dog 
for  a  hard  road."  Well,  she  meant  it  as 
a  compliment  —  I  hope. 

It  just  kept  on  snowing  and  snowing. 
In  the  early  afternoon  we  had  so  com- 
pletely recovered  our  composure  that, 
when  we  saw  our  teenage  neighbours  out 
in  the  snow,  we  thought  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  go  out  and  have  some  pic- 
tures taken.  A  storm  can  be  fun  when 
it  is  not  necessary  to  move  more  than  a 
few  feet  from  the  house. 

When  the  weather  was  very  severe  in 
Canada  I  often  wondered  aloud  how  the 
Indians  managed  to  survive.  The  answer 
given  was,  invariably,  that  they  never 
went  out  in  storms  but  stayed  close  to 
their  fires.  In  Canada  I  was  not  tempted 
to  follow  their  example.  But,  in  North 
Dakota,  somehow,  I  think  they  had  a 
point. 


+      +  + 

post  christum  natum,  he  (the  Christian)  simply  must  be  more  optimistic  in  his 
thinking  about  the  world  than  he  need  have  been  (or  could  have  been)  before  he 
knew  that  the  Word  of  God  had  taken  to  Himself  forever  the  flesh  of  this  world.  He 
can  be  less  suspicious,  more  trusting,  in  his  approach  to  the  world  than  his  own 
experience  alone  would  warrant.  He  actually  must,  out  of  faith  in  the  Incarnation, 
cherish  an  optimism  about  the  world  which  could  not  but  seem  infantile  and  silly  if 
his  chances  were  to  be  judged  simply  in  the  light  of  worldly  experience.  Not  that 
such  optimism  is  entitled  to  forget  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  Cross,  the  death,  and 
so,  in  secular  terms  the  defeat,  of  the  Son  as  far  as  the  destiny  of  this  world  goes; 
nor  that  it  is  to  be  confused  with  secular  utopianism,  as  is  spasmodically  done  both 
by  those  with  an  unbelieving  idealistic  faith  in  progress  and  those  with  the  Com- 
munist aim  of  making  an  earthly  paradise  by  brute  force.  But  it  is  when  a  man  is 
free  from  such  illusions,  when,  in  disillusionment,  he  faces  reality  as  it  is,  when  he 
is  aware  of  and  suffers  from  dead-ends  and  defeats  and  death  as  the  tragedy  of 
everything  in  the  world  and  of  all  culture,  all  engaged  in  reducing  itself  ad  absurdum 
—  it  is  precisely  then  that  he  is  subject  to  the  most  hideous  of  temptations:  to  regard 
the  world  as  the  tragedy  of  the  meaningless.  And  hence  the  Christian  optimism  of 
the  Incarnation,  persisting  even  on  the  cross,  means  something  which  man  is  of  him- 
self incapable  of  achieving,  and  can  indeed  only  achieve  post  Christum  natum. 

karl  rahner,  s.J.  in  The  Christian  Committment 
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Letter  from  Nelson,  B.C. 


Dear  Sister  Editor, 

Sister  Coffey  suggested  that  I  write  and  tell  you  a  little  of  our  whereabouts.  Thank 
you  for  the  field  at  home.  Having  taught  grade  one  off  and  on  I  really  loved  "The 
Teacher  Never  Errs"  by  Sister  Hudon.  We  have  just  finished  our  fall  field  work 
which  translated  means  we  have  visited  half  of  the  parishes  in  the  diocese,  giving 
three  talks  to  the  parents  and  teachers  and  showing  two  films  in  each  parish.  In  con- 
junction with  the  talks  and  the  films  we  give  a  lesson  to  the  children  from  grades 
three  to  eight.  The  remainder  of  the  parishes  will  be  visited  in  the  spring  when  the 
icicles  begin  to  melt. 

The  best  parish  (home  to  me)  was  left  to  the  last,  Rossland.  There  in  the  audience 
sat  my  brother  Donald  and  his  little  daughter  Karen,  whose  ways  I  find  very  endear- 
ing. What  a  precarious  position  to  be  in  —  teaching  a  big  brother.  After  our  second 
session  on  the  formation  of  conscience  and  original  sin  there  was  a  follow-up  in  the 
form  of  a  discussion  on  parental  authority,  when  to  exercise  it,  how  to  exercise  it 
and  motives  for  exercising  it.  Little  old  Sister  Bernard,  who  had  taught  most  of  us 
our  catechism,  said,  "You  should  begin  exercising  it  as  soon  as  baby  starts  cutting 
up  in  the  crib." 

During  this  recess  for  group  discussion  Karen  looked  over  our  portable  book  dis- 
play, selected  "Bible  Stories  for  Children"  and  said,  "Aunt  Lita,  do  we  get  to  keep 
these  books?" 

After  the  meeting  Sister  Coffey  and  I  had  supper  at  Donald's  house.  Because  there 
were  more  adults  than  usual  the  children  ate  early  and  were  upstairs  playing  leap- 
frog with  their  cousins.  Maybe  it  was  just  plain  running;  the  noise  anyway  was  very 
plain.  The  adult  conversation  reached  the  stage  where  we  were  inadvertently  yelling 
at  one  another  to  make  ourselves  heard.  Donald  suddenly  realized  the  cause  of  our 
trouble  and  flinging  open  the  door  to  the  upstairs  bellowed  for  silence,  ending  with 
the  injunction,  "Do  you  want  me  to  come  up  there  and  exercise  my  authority?"  Then 
there  was  silence  —  about  the  length  of  the  one  on  Armistice  Day. 

This  morning  we  received  a  letter  from  the  children  of  Greenwood  thanking  us 
for  the  lesson  and  films  we  showed  them  on  Moses  and  the  Covenant.  We  have 
taught  this  lesson  to  over  1300  children  this  fall.  You  will  appreciate  the  number 
of  electrical  outlets  and  cords  this  involved.  The  nicest  thank-you  possible  came  to 
us  during  our  parish  visit  to  Keremeos.  Juliette  Dumont  has  attended  our  sessions 
from  the  very  beginning  despite  the  fact  that  she  cannot  hear.  Her  children  took  our 
correspondence  courses  about  thirty  years  ago  in  a  little  place  called  Bridesville  and 
she  still  feels  grateful  to  us.  This  year,  at  the  end  of  a  two-hour  session,  I  said  to 
her,  "Juliette,  did  you  hear  anything?"  After  I  repeated  myself  a  few  times  she 
smilingly  answered,  "Not  a  word,  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  be  in  the  presence  where 
good  is  being  done." 

This  got  me  to  thinking  of  how  we  can  take  our  senses  for  granted,  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  the  sense  of  taste  —  not  to  mention  the  sense  of  humour. 

My  parish  priest  in  Rossland,  Monsignor  A.  K.  Maclntyre  brought  back  a  fond 
recollection  just  before  he  dismissed  the  children  from  the  crowded  hall.  He  slapped 
his  hands  together  for  silence,  thanked  us  for  coming  and,  addressing  the  children 
who  were  getting  ready  to  disperse,  he  said  quietly,  in  a  true-to-form  apt  admonition, 
"Now  remember  this  is  not  the  Calgary  Stampede."  They  all  walked  out  quietly. 

I  think  I'd  better  call  this  30  for  now.  We  have  met  so  many  who  are  interested 
and  wishing  they  could  enter  our  Community  but  most  of  them  are  married  women. 
C'est  la  vie.  Love  and  prayers, 

Sister  C.  Camozzi 
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From  Halifax 


"S.O.S." 
5206  Tobin 
Street 

"i  have  come  to  serve",  says  Sister 
Sullivan  and  four  other  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  order  of  Canadian 
Home  Missionaries  called  the  Sisters  of 
Service,  who  maintain  a  Residential  Club 
for  girls  at  the  corner  of  Tobin  and  Bar- 
rington  Streets,  Halifax. 

Founded  at  Toronto  in  1922,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service  are  best  known  for  their 
Social  and  Educational  work  all  across 
Canada.  Though  a  Religious  Order  num- 
bering some  130  professed  Sisters,  the 
grey  habit,  white  collar,  grey  nurse's  cap 
and  silver  cross  are  seen  in  a  surprising 
number  of  places  outside  the  traditional 
convent  walls. 

The  Halifax  residence  was  established 
on  Morris  St.  in  1926,  and  moved  to 
Tobin  St.  in  1941.  The  building  was 
renovated  in  1906  and  the  Sisters  are 
holding  it  together  today  with  prayers, 
paint  and  polish. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  residence  is 
to  provide  a  'home  away  from  home'  for 
young  ladies  working  in  the  metropolitan 
Halifax  area.  Thirty-six  to  forty  single 
working  girls  and  students,  of  many 
faiths,  enjoy  the  facilities  provided  by 
the  Sisters  of  Service  at  a  cost  kept 
within  reach  by  public  support  through 
the  Halifax-Dartmouth  United  Appeal. 
The  residence  contains  every  facility  for 
a  girl  trying  to  earn  her  place  in  the 
world,  from  a  large  comfortable  recrea- 
tion room  to  a  beautiful  little  chapel 
where  Holy  Mass  and  the  Family  Rosary 
gather  the  group  together  morning  and 
night.  Sister  Haut,  a  native  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa  and  her  small  staff  of  helpers 
are  kept  on  the  run  to  feed  busy,active 
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girls  and  the  equally  busy  and  active 
Sisters.  Sister  Murphy  of  Montreal  helps 
in  the  supervision  of  the  residence,  as  do 
all  the  Sisters  when  their  other  major 
assignments  are  completed. 

Sister  Bertha  Jackson  of  Dartmouth, 
a  Registered  Nurse,  helps  staff  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Shop,  Halifax,  where 
used  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  is  made 
available  to  needy  families.  Sister  Jack- 
son works  in  close  contact  with  the 
Catholic  Women's  League  and  the  vari- 
ous Parishes  in  the  area.  Her  mother  is 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Jackson  of  7  Rose  Street, 
Dartmouth. 

Sister  Sullivan,  the  Superior  of  the 
Halifax  Community,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Dennis  Sullivan  of  Peterboro,  On- 
tario. Sister  came  to  Halifax  just  a  year 
ago  following  school  and  social  work  in 
the  Peace  River,  Alberta  district.  Like 
most  people  who  come  to  the  Maritimes, 
she  has  happily  adopted  the  area  as 
home  and  is  storing  up  memories  of  sail- 
ing ships  and  salt  spray  in  case  her  next 
mission  takes  her  back  to  the  prairies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  least 
understood  jobs  undertaken  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service  is  known  as  Port  Work. 
Sister  Liota  of  Hamilton,  Ontario  is  the 
Port  Sister  here  and  her  role  can  be 
briefly  described  as  "Reception  and  care 
of  Catholic  Immigrants  at  our  port  of 
entry  and  referral  of  their  names  to  the 
diocese  to  which  they  are  destined."  A 
description  is  one  thing  but  the  job  is  an- 
other. Sister  Liota  meets  an  average  of 
five  ships  a  month,  each  with  from  400 
to  500  immigrants  on  board.  Sister  has 
an  Italian  background  and  so  speaks  that 
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Sister  Bertha  Jackson  at  home  with  three  girls  who  live  in  the  Halifax  residence. 
Sister  Jackson  works  with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 


language  fluently,  can  make  herself 
understood  in  Spanish  and  French  and 
then  seeks  help  from  her  list  of  interpre- 
ters when  the  language  barrier  gets  too 
high.  One  boat  load  keeps  Sister  on  the 
run  for  three  to  four  days  arranging 
further  transportation,  interpreting  at 
Hospitals  and  Clinics,  assisting  with  ap- 
plications for  citizenship  and  generally 
helping  these  new  Canadians  over  the 
first  hurdles  of  adjustment.  Sister  acts  as 
a  sub-post  office  with  a  large  supply  of 
post  cards  and  easy  access  to  those  fif- 
teen-cent stamps  that  every  one  seems 
to  need  to  write  home.  Her  work  brings 
constant  satisfaction  from  the  many 
cases  successfully  completed.  More  than 
a  thousand  Immigrants  have  settled  in  the 
Metropolitan  Halifax  area  and  Sister 
Liota  admires  their  determination  to  be- 
come part  of  the  community.  She  proud- 
ly names  ten  who  have  gone  into  busi- 
ness for  themselves  during  the  past  ten 
years  and  the  many  others  who  live 
happy  and  useful  lives  as  new  Canadians. 
Sister  explains  that  the  Immigrant  finds 
the  first  year  in  Canada  the  most  diffi- 
cult as  seasonal  unemployment  finds  him 
not  yet  qualified  for  Unemployment  In- 


surance. Sisters  then  goes  into  high  gear 
to  help  locate  work  for  them  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  successful. 

The  initials  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 
(SOS)  describe  many  of  the  calls  receiv- 
ed at  the  Tobin  St.  residence.  For  ex- 
ample just  recently  the  door-bell  rang 
for  the  tenth  time  one  morning  and  the 
door  was  opened  to  admit  a  young  girl 
with  blonde  curls  who  asked  in  a  timid 
voice  for  Sister  Superior.  Sister  Sullivan 
escorted  her  visitor  to  the  tiny  office  and 
the  timid  voice  gave  way  to  surprise  as 
the  visitor  challenged,  "But  I  thought  you 
were  a  Sister?",  "I  am  a  Sister",  replied 
Sister  Sullivan,  "A  Sister  of  Service". 
"But",  the  confused  voice  went  on,  "I 
mean  a  real  Sister".  With  a  chuckle,  re- 
membering the  many  times  she  has  gone 
through  this  routine,  the  Superior  re- 
assured her  guest  that  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice are  real  Sisters,  that  they  are  a  mod- 
ern order  and  that  their  dress  was  in- 
tended to  facilitate  their  mingling  with 
the  public.  The  visitor  just  shook  her 
head  and  said,  "I'm  not  a  Catholic,  but 
I  used  to  work  in  a  hospital  for  Sisters, 
real  Sisters  with  long  black  dresses." 

Sister  Sullivan  gave  up  on  the  explana- 
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tions  and  took  a  good  look  at  the  sad- 
eyed  child  who  sat  before  her.  "You  do 
help  people  don't  you?"  asked  the  girl. 
She  needed  help  months  ago,  thought 
Sister;  and  she  could  have  been  one  of 
the  group  of  happy  teen-agers  whose  gay 
laughter,  lively  chatter  and  friendly 
camaraderie  echoes,  a  bit  loudly  at 
times,  from  room  to  room  at  the  Resi- 
dential Club.  The  girl  went  on,  "My 
husband  is  not  working  just  now  and" — 
"Husband!  This  child?"  It  was  Sister's 
turn  to  be  surprised,  "How  old  are  you 
child?"  "Nineteen.  We've  been  married 
two  years.  We  get  unemployment  insur- 
ance but  it  won't  come  till  Tuesday  and 
we  need  milk  for  the  baby  at  home." 
And  pretty  soon  it  will  be  milk  for  two 
babies,  thought  Sister. 

The  telephone  rang  and  with  it  the 
urgent  plea,  "Sister  do  you  know  of  any 
place  where  I  can  get  a  girl  to  stay  with 
me?  If  she  could  be  here  just  during  the 
day."  Sister  Sullivan  knew  the  family 
well.  The  husband  had  been  ill  for  many 
months.  The  wife  needed  assistance  if 
she  was  to  get  any  rest  at  all.  Sister  had 
a  solution.   Julianna.   Two  weeks  ago 


Julianna  had  arrived  in  the  City  looking 
for  work  to  help  out  at  home.  For  two 
weeks  she  had  looked  in  vain.  With  her 
money  gone  she  had  come  to  the  resi- 
dence with  a  plea  for  shelter  until  her 
father  could  send  the  money  for  her 
return  home.  The  voice  on  the  phone 
droned  on  and  then  Sister  announced  the 
possible  solution.  "I'll  send  a  taxi  right 
away  for  Julianna"  said  the  weary  moth- 
er. In  a  few  minutes  the  taxi  arrived  and 
the  driver  handed  Sister  an  envelope.  Off 
went  Julianna  with  her  shabby  little  suit- 
case amid  a  chorus  of  "God  Bless  You" 
and  "Good  Luck"  and  "Come  back 
again".  Inside  the  envelope  was  a  note 
which  read,  "To  Help"  and  a  five  dollar 
bill.  Who  to  help  but  the  little  girl- 
mother  still  waiting  in  Sister's  Office. 
Tears  came  with  the  thank  you  and  she 
was  gone.  A  few  minutes  later  a  thank 
you  telephone  call  from  the  young  hus- 
band and  another  call  to  report  Juli- 
anna's  safe  arrival.  It  was  another  begin- 
ning witnessed  every  day  and  Sister 
slipped  into  the  Chapel  to  offer  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  and  to  enjoy  a  moment 
of  peace  and  quiet. 


Family  rosary  is  said  after  dinner  each  evening  in  the  chapel.  Sisters,  who  are  free, 
and  girls,  who  wish  to  do  so,  pray  together. 


Come,  Lord  Jesus 


To  You,  O  Lord,  I  lift  my  soul, 

yet,  not  my  soul  alone, 

for  with  these  feeble  hands  joined  in  petition 

I  lift  mankind  to  You  — 

my  brothers, 

saintly,  wicked,  careless,  ignorant, 
but  —  my  brothers 
and  Your  children. 

I  put  my  trust  in  You  for  all  who  do  not,  cannot  trust. 

Stir  up  your  might  and  come. 

May  we  deserve  your  protection. 

Help  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness 

and  put  on  the  armour  of  light. 

Lord  show  us  Your  ways, 

teach  us  Your  paths. 
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The  Lord  shall  come. 

My  daily  liturgy  of  life  and  work 

prepares  His  way. 

Poor  my  life,  as  His  was  poor, 

yet  rich  in  all  He  came  to  give. 

Hope  carries  me  on  trusting  feet  toward 

my  glorified  Lord. 

And  God  our  Father, 

the  God  of  hope,  fills  me  with  joy  and  peace 
until  He  comes. 
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Among  you  is  One  Whom  you  do  not  know. 
The  Lord  is  near. 

Let  your  good  will  be  known  to  all  men  .  .  . 

and  the  peace  of  God  will  fill  your  hearts 

and  bodies. 

Come  Lord  — 

open  my  eyes,  my  heart 

so  I  may  recognize  Your  presence. 

'Tis  simple  in  the  Eucharist  — 

faith  is  a  light,  however  dark  the  way. 

But  in  my  neighbour  — 

ah,  Lord,  let  it  never  be 

that  You  should  come  in  any  guise 

and  be  ignored  by  me. 
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The  Lord  will  come  and  dispel  the 
darkness  from  our  hearts. 
With  mounting  eagerness  I  thirst 
for  You,  O  Lord. 

My  hunger  grows;  my  need  for  You 
consumes  all  other  needs. 
What  can  I  give  as  You  approach? 
This  bread,  this  wine,  my  prayer, 
my  sacrifice,  all  pitifully  small. 
My  only  largeness  is  my  poverty, 
my  sin,  my  me-ness. 

And  yet,  O  Glory  ever  bright  and  ever  new, 
it  is  to  me  You  come. 
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Rise  up  in  splendour,  Jerusalem, 
and  be  illuminated;  for  Your  light 
has  come  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shines  on  you. 

The  Gentiles  will  walk  in  Your  light 

and  kings  in  Your  shining  brilliance. 

The  Star  is  You,  O  Christ, 

and  we  are  You,  filled  with  the  glory 

of  Your  Christ-life. 

So  we  are  stars,  to  shine  upon  the  way 

for  all  to  see  that  we  are  Yours, 

and  You  are  God. 
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Sisters  of 
St.  Peter  Claver 


Sister  E.  Zink 


the  uninitiated  would  never  guess  that 
the  comfortable  home  on  Toronto's 
Wells  Hill  Avenue  is  a  power  house. 
They  would  never  dream  that  an  inter- 
national group  inside  the  house  is  busily 
occupied  with  international  business, 
business  which  links  Canada  with  Africa 
in  a  very  real  and  effective  way. 

Is  this  house  subversive?  A  nest  of 
intrigue?   An   underground    agency  of 


some  type?  No.  This  comfortable-look- 
ing Toronto  home  could  have  "On  His 
Majesty's  Service"  boldly  emblazoned 
across  its  front  —  His  Majesty  being  the 
King  of  Kings. 

The  power  in  the  house  is  the  power 
of  quiet  prayer  and  unobtrusive  sacrifice. 
The  international  business  is  the  solicit- 
ing of  support  for  the  Church  in  Africa. 
The  international  group  responsible  for 


A  group  of  lay-women  assist  the  sisters  in  making  vestments.  Sister  Benjamin,  who 
opened  the  Toronto  mission,  and  Sister  Hippolita,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  sewing, 
are  shown  with  the  group. 
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all  this  —  the  Sisters  of  St.  Peter  Claver. 
Since  1941  the  Sisters  of  St.  Peter  Claver 
have  been  working  in  Toronto.  Their 
common  aim,  with  other  religious  com- 
munities, is  their  personal  sanctification; 
their  special  aim  is  to  gain  Africa  for 
Christ. 

In  1893  the  Countess  Mary  Theresa 
Ledochowska,  who  came  from  a  family 
which  was  illustrious  in  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  social  milieux,  founded  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Peter  Claver.  "Just  as  Moses 
on  Horeb,  so  would  the  Missionary  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Peter  Claver  obtain  victories 
one  day  for  those  who  were  fighting  the 
holy  war.  As  rear-guards  and  reserves  in 
the  peaceful  army  of  the  Church  they 
would  later  gather  ammunition  for  the 
shock-troops.  Others  would  reap  the  joys 
of  conquest,  the  medals  of  victory,  the 
glory  of  spreading  the  Gospel;  theirs 
would  be  the  humble,  hidden  work  in 
the  lines  of  communication.  Their  tool 
would  be  the  printing  press  through 
which  they  would  send  help  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, their  spirit  would  be  that  of  St. 
Peter  Claver,  who  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago,  had  dedicated  his  whole  life 
and  strength  to  assisting  African  slaves." 
Founded  in  Austria  the  Mother  House 
of  the  Institution  was  moved  to  Rome  in 
1901;  there  are  houses  of  the  Institute 
in  England,  Ireland,  Africa,  The  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  Toronto  the  community  is  an  inter- 
national one.  Sister  Expedita  is  an  Aus- 
trian-born citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. This  is  not  a  misprint,  it  just  shows 
Sister's  good  taste  in  citizenship!  Sister 
Mechtilde  is  also  Austrian  by  birth 
and  is  now  a  Canadian  citizen;  Sister 


Cajetan  is  an  American  citizen  born  in 
Poland;  Sister  Hippolita  is  an  Austrian 
and  Sister  Blandina  an  Italian.  The  little 
community  is  busily  engaged  in  two  parts 
of  the  three-fold  missionary  apostolate 
of  their  Institute:  (1)  Each  house  of  the 
Institute  is  a  centre  for  the  gathering 
and  distribution  of  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  Africa.  (2)  Pub- 
licizing of  the  needs  of  Africa  through 
publications  and  assisting  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Institute's  Press  Centres 
in  and  for  Africa.  (3)  Catechetical  in- 
struction in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Press  Centres  in  Africa.  "The  Sisters' 
life  is  one  of  prayer  and  consecrated 
labour,  of  an  ardent  love  for  the  aposto- 
late, of  sacrifice  and  spiritual  joy,  of  an 
interior  life  in  union  with  Him  for 
Whom  they  labour,  they  are  offering 
themselves  continuously  as  a  holocaust 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  His  people." 

Though  the  Sisters  of  St.  Peter  Claver 
have  been  more  than  20  years  in  To- 
ronto they  have  no  Canadian  sisters. 
Generous,  deeply  dedicated  young  wo- 
men are  needed  to  live  this  vocation  of 
hidden,  self-sacrificing  love  and  zeal.  It 
is  very  like  the  life  of  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God  and  of  men:  doing  the  little 
things  without  which  the  big  things 
would  never  get  done.  With  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Peter  Claver  we  pray  to  Mary, 
Our  Mother  to  send  Canadian  vocations 
to  them.  Africa  for  Christ  is  not  the  task 
of  the  Germans,  Austrians,  Poles,  Ital- 
ians or  any  other  European  people 
alone;  it  is  a  task  for  all  of  us,  a  chal- 
lenge to  which  we  all  must  respond, 
some,  we  hope,  by  giving  their  lives,  all 
of  us  at  least  with  our  prayers. 
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Field  Work 
in 

Social  Work 


Sister  E.  Knapik 


The  editor's  long-suffering  patience  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  she  did  not  delete  the  introduction  to 
this  article.  Ed. 


some  day,  before  conducting  studies 
goes  out  of  vogue,  I  would  like  to  do  a 
study  on  editors  and  the  effect,  (if  any 
and  whether  positive  or  negative),  they 
have  on  those  around  them.  Not  yet  hav- 
ing done  the  study,  I  can  only  guess  that 
editors  come  in  various  sizes,  shapes  and 
colours.  Ours  is  the  right  size,  a  good 
shape  and  a  pleasing  colour.  Her  effect 
is  something  like  an  all-pervasive  pres- 
ence constantly  tugging  at  you  and  whis- 
pering, quite  audibly,  "Write  this  up  for 
the  field  at  home."  Reluctantly,  some- 
times, we  concede  to  the  voice  and  ad- 
mit that  many  things  would  make  good 
reading.  But  the  voice  has  no  coercive 
powers  and  the  good  intentions  fall  by 
the  wayside.  Then  guilt  creeps  in  and 
everytime  one  sees  the  magazine,  one  is 
confronted  with  that  all-pervasive  editor- 
ial presence  and  the  article  that  has  not 
been  written.  Soon  neurosis  sets  in  and 
one  concludes,  sadly,  that  the  world  situ- 
ation is  as  it  is  because  of  the  segment 
of  humanity  known  as  editors. 

I  recently  completed  seven  months 
field-work  in  a  residential  treatment  cen- 
tre for  emotionally  disturbed  children  in 
New  York  state.  I  could  write  about 
many  aspects  of  those  seven  months.  One 
outstanding  feature  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  lay  staff 
at  the  home.  There  were  amusing  inci- 
dents; for  example  my  own  naivete  at 
thinking  I  knew  all  there  was  to  know 
about  the  New  York  subways  because  I 


had  lived  in  Toronto  for  five  years.  But 
what  stands  out  most  clearly  in  the  im- 
pressions I  brought  back  with  me  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  young  lives  with  whom  I 
worked. 

These  were  children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  who,  for  various  reasons,  could 
not  be  kept  in  their  own  homes  —  if 
indeed  they  had  such  a  place  as  home  — 
and  who  needed  more  intensive  care 
than  was  provided  by  regular  child  care  . 
institutions.  They  were,  in  other  words, 
emotionally  disturbed  youngsters  who 
needed  intensive  treatment.  Visitors  to 
the  home  often  remarked  how  normal 
these  children  appeared  and  wondered 
why  they  had  been  taken  from  their 
homes  and  placed  in  an  institution.  For 
the  first  little  while  I  thought  the  same 
thing.  It  was  only  after  living  and  work- 
ing with  the  youngsters  that  the  nature 
of  their  illness  could  be  seen. 

There  was  Barbara  who  at  six  years 
old  could  be  called  an  empty  child.  She 
could  function  only  as  long  as  she  was 
getting  all  the  attention  of  the  adults 
around  her.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
gain  any  degree  of  satisfaction  so  that 
she  could  work  or  play  on  her  own  for 
a  short  time.  Barabara  was  a  foundling 
who  had  never  known  any  relative  or 
experienced  any  home  life.  To  her 
people  were  things  who  could  give  or 
punish.  Consequently  she  was  sweet 
when  she  was  receiving  but  impossible 
when  anything  was  asked  of  her.  This 
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Sister  Knapik  with  one  of  her  young  charges.  "The  philosophy  behind  the  treatment  is 
the  same  and  the  various  methods  are  only  manifestations  of  the  same  thing — Love." 


child  was  very  demonstrative  of  affec- 
tion but  it  was  an  empty  manifestation 
of  gestures  that  she  thought  would  get 
her  some  favour.  The  manifestation  was 
usually  showered  more  lavishly  on  stran- 
gers to  whom  she  would  rush  up  and 
say,  "Are  you  my  father?" 

The  future  for  Barbara  is  dim  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  at  the 
home.  She  has  so  little  to  build  on.  If 
she  could  be  allowed  to  become  an  in- 
fant and  live  some  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
periences of  childhood,  perhaps  some 
permanent  rehabilitation  could  be  effect- 
ed. However,  facilities  for  this  kind  of 
treatment  are  almost  non-existent.  From 
her  treatment  she  may  gain  enough  prac- 
tical knowledge  to  get  along  in  society 
but  she  will  remain  an  infant  who  will 
grasp  at  happiness  by  devouring  every- 
thing and  everyone  she  can  reach.  She 
will  be  called  cruel,  selfish,  inconsider- 
ate, which,  objectively,  she  will  be.  But 
how  many  will  recognize  her  for  what 
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she  really  is,  a  frightened,  deprived  in- 
fant? 

There  was  Johnny  whose  early  ex- 
periences had  been  so  inconsistent  that 
he  has  no  self-image.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  at  the  home  his  theme  song  was, 
"Do  I  like  this?  Can  I  do  that?"  Johnny 
was  obsessed  with  calendars  and  would 
wander  around  the  building  at  night  to 
pick  up  any  office  calendars  that  he  could 
get  his  hands  on.  If  you  took  him  down 
town  he  would  rush  into  all  the  stores  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  calendars.  One  ex- 
planation for  this  was  that  weeks  and 
months  were  the  only  things  he  could  be 
sure  of  in  his  chaotic  life.  Johnny's  hands 
were  rough  and  caloused  because  he 
rubbed  them  together  when  he  was  ex- 
cited, tired  or  angry  and  he  was  invari- 
ably in  one  of  these  states.  When  he  be- 
came very  annoyed  at  the  world  in  gen- 
eral he  would  tear  his  clothing,  loudly 
damning  everyone  he  could  name.  Al- 
though Johnny  was  retarded  in  school  he 
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had  a  good  vocabulary.  When  asked 
how  he  was  on  his  return  from  a  week- 
end visit  with  his  aunts,  he  replied,  "I'm 
»n  excellent  condition,  thank  you."  Some- 
times visitors  would  bother  this  child.  If 
you  heard  mutterings  from  the  back  of 
a  classroom  when  showing  somebody 
around  you  could  be  sure  it  was  himself 
intently  ripping  his  "damn  red  shirt".  It 
was  not  difficult  to  convince  people  that 
these  children  were  ill  at  times  like  these. 

Many  of  the  children  were  less  seri- 
ously disturbed.  Barry  had  received  much 
as  an  infant  and  young  child.  However, 
brothers  and  sisters  came  quickly.  The 
parents,  unable  to  manage,  began  to 
drink  and  neglect  the  family.  At  six 
Barry  started  to  steal  (symbolically  the 
love  he  was  no  longer  getting)  and  at 
eight  he  was  a  professional  shop-lifter. 
He  had  some  understanding  of  his  diffi- 
culty and  wanted  to  go  home  as  quickly 
as  he  could. 

No  picture  of  the  home  would  be 
complete  without  a  word  on  Jack  who 
would  literally  fly  up  to  you  and,  before 
you  could  register  what  was  happening, 
he  would  throw  a  series  of  questions  and 
observations  at  you.  "I  bet  you  are  70 
years  old  and  are  five  feet  six  inches 
tall."  "Is  it  going  to  rain  today,  tomor- 
row, in  an  hour,  two  hours?"  "Can  you 
run  33  revolutions  a  minute,  45,  78?" 
By  now  you  will  have  guessed  that  Jack 
was  quite  out  of  touch  with  reality  but 
he  was  the  most  lovable  child  in  the 
home. 

These  sketches  could  be  repeated  in 
52  different  ways,  one  for  each  child  at 
the  home:  Sally  who  had  been  sexually 
abused  by  her  adoptive  father;  Betty  who 
had  lost  all  trust  in  adults  because  of  a 
series  of  foster  home  failures;  Bob  who 
had  attempted  to  set  his  brother  on  fire 
as  a  retaliation  against  a  brutal  father; 
Carole  who  had  so  withdrawn  from 
over-demanding  parents  that  she  was 
retarded  in  school  although  she  posses- 
sed near-genius  potential;  Donna  who 
for  months,  in  fact  years,  tried  to  pre- 
vent her  mother's  suicide  and  ultimately 
failed.  These  pictures  are  by  no  means 


complete  but  they  do  give  some  idea  of 
the  pathos  in  these  young  lives. 

Are  these  children  being  helped?  Yes, 
much  can  be  done.  There  are  various 
schools  of  thought  on  the  treatment  of 
the  disturbed  child  and  studies  are  con- 
stantly revealing  new  and  more  effective 
techniques.  However  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  treatment  is  the  same  and  the 
various  methods  are  really  only  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  thing — Love. 

The  love  that  is  given  these  youngsters 
in  a  treatment  setting  is  not  just  a  senti- 
mental outpouring,  though  this  would  be 
easy  enough  if  you  spent  anytime  at  all 
with  these  little  people.  It  is  rather  a  love 
based  on  knowledge  and  understanding. 
It  is  a  love  that  holds  out  to  the  child 
acceptance,  understanding,  security, 
warmth,  discipline  and  a  challenge  to 
grow.  Unfortunately,  this  love  cannot  be 
injected  into  the  child  but  merely  held 
out  and  demonstrated  to  him.  It  is  then 
up  to  him  to  incorporate  it  so  that  pro- 
gress can  be  made. 

Most  of  these  children  are  very  angry 
and,  if  one  goes  back  far  enough,  it  is 
possible  to  see  that  it  is  anger  at  them- 
selves because  they  see  themselves  as  un- 
loved and  therefore  unlovable.  The  love 
shown  by  adults  corrects  this  warped 
vision  and  shows  the  child  that  there  is 
something  worthwhile  within  him.  Only 
then  can  the  child  turn  outward  to  oth- 
ers, for  self-love  is  the  prototype  of  love 
for  others. 

With  some  children  this  transforma- 
tion may  come  about  quickly  and  they 
will  cling  to  your  hand  to  be  led  out  of 
the  fear  and  terror  of  their  present  world. 
In  others  it  maybe  slow  and  sporadic.  In 
still  others  we  may  be  too  late  and  never 
really  reach  them. 

Working  with  these  children  can 
never  be  dull  or  routine.  It  can  be  very 
rewarding  at  one  time  and  very  disap- 
pointing at  another.  However  we  can  al- 
ways take  consolation  in  this  truth  so 
simply  expressed  by  Father  Drouin,  O.P., 
"God  is  love,  so  if  we  have  loved  some- 
one, we  have  shown  them  God." 
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SOS-o-gram 


from  here  and  there 


■  peace  river,  alberta:  Sister  Mar- 
garet Mary  Denis  recently  graduated 
with  the  highest  honours  in  a  class  of 
295  Bachelor  of  Education  students  who 
received  their  degrees  at  the  Fall  Con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

In  leading  the  large  class,  Sister  Denis 
was  the  highest  of  four  students  from 
the  Province  who  received  distinguished 
B.ED,  honours.  Sister  Denis  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  a 
B.A.  degree.  She  has  taught  at  Peace 
River's  Glen  Mary  High  School  for  the 
past  six  years. 

■  Edmonton:  That  our  correspondence 
courses  in  Religion  instil  a  love  of  truth 
to  the  nth  degree  is  confirmed  by  this 
essay  sent  in  by  a  young  pupil. 

THE  BOY  WHO  ALWAYS  TOLD 
THE  TRUTH 

Well  here  at  first  they  were  playing 
baseball.  Then  first  thing  you  know  a 
window  broke.  He  wasn't  afraid  to  go 
tell  that  lady  which  owned  that  window 
the  truth.  He  just  went  up  there  and 
told  the  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth  to 
help  him  and  God.  The  End. 

■  onoway,  alberta:  A  tiny  cottage  be- 
side a  small  church  —  this  is  the  new 


Sister  M.  M.  Denis 


S.O.S.  home  in  Onoway,  Alberta.  Sister 
Deighan  and  Sister  Anstett  are  deeply 
grateful  to  Reverend  Father  Blanch,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  M.  Blanch  and  all  the  good 
friends  in  the  Onoway  parish  who  con- 
verted the  little  cottage  into  a  beautiful 
little  home  for  the  Sisters.  When  Father 
Blanch  blessed  the  house  in  the  early  Fall 
a  group  of  friends,  priests,  S.O.S.  from 
Edmonton  and  Edson,  and  laity,  were 
present  for  the  event. 

Living  so  close  to  the  church  is  a 
great  blessing  and  means  daily  Mass  this 
year  for  the  Sisters.  Sister  Anstett  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Onoway  Public  School. 
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Telephone  committee  of  the  S.O.S.Y.C.W.  with  Sister  Moriarity.  Left  to  right:  Patsy 
Murray,  Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  Kathy  Gannon,  Timmins,  Ont.,  and  Linda  Volpatti, 
Malar  tic,  Que. 


Sister  Deighan  is  still  teaching  in  Rich 
Valley.  She  drives  the  16  miles  daily  to 
and  from  school.  With  a  good  car  and 
a  good  road  this  is  not  too  great  a  feat 
in  the  West  where  distance  is  a  very  rela- 
tive thing. 

■  Toronto:  In  the  early  fall  the  S.O.S. 
section  of  Y.C.W.  organized  a  dance 
at  No.  4  which  was  "super-successful"  — 
meaning  that  there  were  more  boys  than 
girls  present.  Thrilled  with  the  success  of 
the  dance,  the  Y.C.W.  decided  to  at- 
tempt a  spiritually  enriching  programme 
and  see  if  the  boys  would  respond  en- 
thusiastically. Reverend  Father  S.  L. 
Kennedy,  C.Ss.R.  was  invited  to  speak 
on  "Recent  Changes  in  The  Church." 
The  boys  did  respond.  The  lecture  was 
excellent;  informative,  it  also  stimulated 
thought  and  reflection  in  order  to  really 


grasp  the  principles  which  Father  pre- 
sented in  the  light  of  aggiornamento.  Fa- 
ther discussed  the  concept  of  the  Church, 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian,  a  committed 
Christian,  one  who  says  "yes"  to  Christ 
in  all  areas  of  daily  living,  not  just  when 
it  pleases.  After  a  spirited  question  and 
answer  period  the  Social  and  Refresh- 
ment committees  carried  on  with  their 
portion  of  the  programme.  An  encourag- 
ing and  rewarding  feature  was  the  inter- 
est shown  by  the  young  people  in  ques- 
tioning Father  Kennedy  even  after  the 
dancing  had  begun  and  while  refresh- 
ments were  being  served. 

The  evening  was  definitely  a  "do-it- 
again"  affair. 

■  grand  forks,  n.  dak.  i  Sister  Bridgeo 
does  nothing  by  half  measures,  not  even 
learning  to  drive  a  car.  She  goes  right  at 
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things,  leaping  over  obstacles  —  almost 
literally  in  this  case.  Until  her  learner's 
permit  came  Sister  could  not  take  the  car 
out  of  the  driveway.  Did  this  daunt  Sister 
Bridgeo?  Not  so  as  you  would  notice.  She 
took  to  the  driveway  (which  is  not  very 
long).  Carefully  she  would  inch  the  car 
forward,  then  she'd  go  into  reverse  and 
cut  loose  back  to  the  sidewalk,  not  once 
but  time  and  time  again,  day  after  day. 
When  the  permit  finally  arrived  the 
neighbours  had  a  name  for  her;  they 
called  her  Hopalong.  By  the  way,  Sister 
did  get  her  licence. 


■  camp  morton,  man.:  On  the  feast  of 
All  Saints  we  had  our  parish  Dialogue 
Mass,  it  was  in  the  hall  because  the 
church  is  being  redecorated.  The  people 
came  in  from  the  several  missions  and 
their  response  and  cooperation  was 
amazing.  The  congregation  answered, 
they  sang,  they  were  reverently  attentive, 
it  was  thrilling.  We  stencilled  the  pray- 
ers et  cetera  for  the  people.  Sister  Hayes, 
using  the  P. A.  system  in  the  hall,  ex- 
plained the  Mass  as  it  went  along.  We 
were  all  a  bit  tense  at  first,  it  was  such 
a  new  venture  here.  But  after  the  first 
hymn  we  felt  better.  After  the  Consecra- 
tion when  Sister  said,  "Christ  is  pres- 
ent" one  could  feel  the  reverent  awe. 
With  the  "Go,  the  Mass  is  ended"  it  was 
really  over,  the  hurdle  had  been  taken, 
we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  it  could 
be  done  in  Camp  Morton. 

When  these  good  people,  or  their  par- 
ents, came  from  Europe  they  brought  a 
rich  tradition  of  singing  in  Church.  Can- 
ada took  this  from  them,  rather,  we 
Canadians  with  our  narrow  concept  of 
the  choir  as  a  special  group  and  of 
church  singing  as  belonging  to  the  few 
and  not  to  the  entire  people  of  God. 
Now  we  are  giving  back  what  belongs  to 
them  and  these  Westerners  with  their 
European  background,  are  grasping  eag- 
erly at  the  opportunity  to  participate.  No 
matter  what  snags  we  may  strike  in  the 
future,  we  shall  always  be  grateful  for 
our  Dialogue  Mass  as  a  parish  family. 
It  has  been  done. 
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Sister  Edna  Deland  with  Agnes  Kaguah 
from  Ghana,  at  the  SOSA  birthday 
party. 


■  Montreal:  The  Sisters  of  Service 
Auxiliary,  (SOSA)  celebrated  a  fifteenth 
anniversary  on  November  15,  1964.  A 
large  number  of  SOSA  members,  old 
and  new,  gathered  at  the  SOS  Dorchester 
St.  Residence  to  enjoy  an  evening  of  re- 
miniscence. Mrs.  Velma  McAvoy  Vallo, 
Sister  Johnson  and  Sheila  Humes  report- 
ed on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  fiive  year 
periods  of  SOSA's  existence.  There  was 
an  exhibit  of  SOSA  pictures  and  clip- 
pings which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  produced  much  hilarity  and 
many  "do-you-remember's".  During  the 
pause  for  refreshments  a  beautiful  birth- 
day cake  was  cut  into  a  hundred-odd 
pieces.  At  the  evening's  end  the  exodus 
was  slow.  The  many  little  groups  that 
lingered  on  to  talk,  talk,  talk  were  an  in- 
dication that  everyone  had  had  a  good 
time. 

SOSA,  which  is  the  only  organization 
of  its  kind  functioning  in  any  SOS  house, 
has  built  up  a  fine  record  of  generous 
service  in  many  areas.  It  has  also  been 
a  medium  for  the  development  of  leader- 
ship qualities  in  the  young  people  whose 
club  it  is.  We  offer  a  hearty  "many  happy 
returns"  to  SOSA. 
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.  .God  rest  you  merry. . ." 


All  of  us,  postulants,  novices  and  professed  Sisters  of 
Service,  send  you  greetings.  We  remind  you  that  our 
subscribers  are  our  benefactors  and  for  our  benefactors 
there  are: 

Holy  Masses  24  offered  each  month 

Days  offered  weekly        125  (each  sister  offers  one  day) 

Paters,  Aves,  Glorias       250  said  daily 

This  is  our  way  of  saying  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
our  apostolate. 
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My  shepherd  is  the  Lord;  there  is  nothing  I  shall  want. 
Fresh  and  green  are  the  pastures  where  he  gives  me  repose. 
Near  restful  waters  he  leads  me  to  revive  my  drooping  spirit. 
He  guides  me  along  the  right  path.  He  is  true  to  his  name. 
If  I  should  walk  in  the  valley  of  darkness  no  evil  would  I  fear. 
You  are  there  with  your  crook  and  your  staff;  with  these  you  give 
me  comfort. 

You  have  prepared  a  banquet  for  me  in  the  sight  of  my  foes. 
My  head  you  have  annointed  with  oil;  my  cup  is  overflowing. 
Surely  goodness  and  kindness  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
In  the  Lord's  own  house  I  shall  dwell  for  ever  and  ever. 

Ps.  22  -  as  in  the  Easter  Vigil  Service 


O  Lord,  we  beg  you  to  let  us  be  happy  always  in  these  Easter  mysteries.  May  the 
work  of  our  Redemption  always  be  a  cause  of  our  unending  joy.  Through  Christ 
Our  Lord.  Amen. 


O  Canada,  our  home  from  sea  to  sea, 

Freedom  and  peace  recall  your  history. 

With  honour  and  respect  for  all 

Our  people  work  and  pray, 

That  God  may  bless  our  native  land 

And  guide  us  day  by  day. 

Let  us  unite  for  Canada. 

Let  us  unite  for  Canada  our  home. 


O  God  almighty  and  everlasting,  give  us,  your  Canadian  people,  more  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  Make  us  love  your  Law  so  that  we  may  deserve  to  gain  your  promises. 
Through  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 


Today's  most  popular  labour-saving  device  is  still  tomorrow 
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Memo 


from  the  editor's  desk 


when  a  sister  of  service  hears  and  reads  about  ecumenism,  its  desirability,  the 
necessity  for  broadening  our  ecumenical  outlook,  et  cetera,  she  cannot  but  reflect  on 
the  great  amount  of  ecumenism  that  our  Community  has  been  quietly  practising  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

If  there  is  an  ecumenical  person,  that  person  must  be  Sister  Catherine  Donnelly, 
the  first  Sister  of  Service,  in  whom  the  S.O.S.  idea  and  ideal  germinated  and  flow- 
ered. You  don't  explain  Sister  Donnelly's  ecumenism,  you  just  know  that  without  it 
she  would  not  be  Sister  Donnelly.  All  her  adult  life  she  has  taught  in  public  schools;  - 
all  her  life  she  has  been  as  devoted  to  the  Christian  formation  of  her  Protestant  pupils 
as  of  her  Catholic  pupils.  All  her  life  she  has  enjoyed  deep  friendship  with  Protestants. 
Incisively  she  has  cut  through  the  differences  which  separate,  to  the  many  truths  which 
should  unite.  The  Rule  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  specifically  states  that  we  must  co- 
operate with  agencies  and  organizations  other  than  Catholic.  Consequently,  at  the 
ports,  in  our  residential  clubs,  in  our  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  our  teaching,  there  has 
always  been  an  ecumenical  spirit.  For  years,  of  course,  it  was  unnoticed  or  taken  for 
granted.  Ecumenism  was  not  "in".  Now,  it  is  different.  In  this  as  in  so  many  other 
areas,  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  Sisters  of  Service  were  founded  forty  years  too 
soon.  Catholic  thinking  today  is  catching  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  thinking  of  our 
Founders.  Should  this  have  a  puffing-up  effect  on  us?  The  answer  is  a  positive  "No." 

We  Sisters  of  Service  of  today  have  a  heavy  obligation  to  question  ourselves  coldly 
and  dispassionately.  Are  we  keeping  up  with  Sister  Donnelly,  with  Father  Coughlan 
and  Father  Daly?  We  were  way  ahead  forty  years  ago.  Are  we  still  there?  If  not, 
why  not? 

This  issue  of  the  field  at  home  gives  some  idea  of  the  ecumenical  activities  of 
the  sisters.  A  high  school  teacher  describes  a  panel  on  Christian  education  which  was 
arranged  by  the  Ministerial  Association  of  Peace  River,  Alberta.  We  are  printing  the 
text  of  a  talk  on  sex  education  given  by  one  of  our  social  workers  to  the  Home  and 
School  Association  of  an  Edmonton  Public  School.  A  university  student  writes  of  an 
ecumenical  confrontation  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Other  articles  describe  the 
basis  for  all  this  dialogue:  the  Christian  charity  of  ordinary,  everyday  neighbourliness. 
We  hope  you  will  enjoy  our  present  issue.  We  should  like  to  hear  your  views  on  the 
Sisters  of  Service  and  Ecumenism. 
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Bishop-elect  Hayes 

Our  Holy  Father  has  nominated  Most  Reverend  James  M.  Hayes,  chancellor  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Halifax,  as  Auxiliary  Bishop  to  Most  Reverend  Gerald  Berry, 
Archbishop  of  Halifax. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  add  their  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  a  special  chorus 
of  prayers  and  good  wishes  which  must  be  reaching  Bishop  Hayes  from  many  parts 
of  Canada:  we  refer  to  the  gratitude  and  love  of  countless  New  Canadians,  but  par- 
ticularly those  in  Halifax,  to  whom  the  new  Bishop  has  been  a  true  and  self-sacrificing 
friend. 

We  know  Bishop  Hayes  not  only  as  chancellor  but  as  chaplain  to  the  Italian  com- 
munity in  Halifax.  We  know  him  as  a  deeply  devoted  priest  for  whom  no  trouble  was 
too  great  if  by  it  he  could  help  his  people.  We  know  him  as  a  friend  to  the  Sisters  of 
Service  and  as  a  priest  with  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  work. 

We  are  grateful,  as  we  extend  our  prayers  and  good  wishes,  that  we  are  not  losing 
Bishop  Hayes  from  Halifax. 

May  God  grant  him  many,  many  years  in  the  plenitude  of  the  priesthood. 


Most  Glorious  Lord  of  Life 

Most  glorious  Lord  of  lyfe,  that  on  this  day 

Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin, 

And  having  harrowed  hell,  didst  bring  away 

Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win: 

This  joyous  day,  deare  Lord,  with  joy  begin, 

And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thod  diddest  dye, 

Being  with  thy  deare  blood  clene  washt  from  sin, 

May  live  for  ever  in  felicity: 

And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 

May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  same  againe; 

And  for  thy  sake  that  all  lyke  deare  didst  buy, 

With  love  may  one  another  entertayne. 

So  let  us  love,  deare  love,  lyke  as  we  ought: 

Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 

EDMUND  SPENSER 
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Congratulations 
to  our  Silver 
Jubilarians 


Sister  Anne  O'Connor,  Whitby,  Ontario 


Sister  Edna  Deland,  St.  John's,  Quebec         Sister  Katherine  Kluttermann, 

Aachen,  Germany 


Sister  Ann  Johnson,  Paris,  Ontario  Sister  Bertha  Jackson,  Dartmouth,  N.S. 


From  Peace  River 


Recipe  for 
Ecumenism 


Sister  M.  M.  Denis 


"...  the  way  is  prepared  for  co-operation  between 
them  in  the  duties  for  the  common  good  of  humanity 
which  are  demanded  by  every  Christian  conscience 
.  .  ."  —  Decree  on  Ecumenism,  Vatican  II. 


TAKE  ONE  UNITED  CHURCH  MINISTER,  add 

the  local  Anglican,  Baptist  and  Pente- 
costal Ministers;  for  contrast  blend  in 
one  Catholic  Sister  of  Service;  mix 
thoroughly  in  a  panel  discussion  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Religion"  before  a  multi- 
faith  audience.  For  spice,  place  in  the 
auditorium  several  ministers  and  priests 
from  neighbouring  towns.  If  a  unique,  un- 
forgettable flavour  is  required,  lively  dis- 
cussion and  cross-questioning  from  the 
floor  is  necessary.  Result:  a  memorable 
taste  of  true  ecumenism  on  the  local 
level. 

In  Glenmary  High  School,  Peace  River, 
Alberta  the  recipe  was  tried,  tasted  and 
pronounced  successful.  On  behalf  of  the 
local  Public  School  Home  and  School  As- 
sociation, Reverend  C.  Armstrong,  of  St. 
Paul's  United  Church  in  Peace  River, 
phoned  to  inquire  if  our  Home  and 
School  Association  would  be  interested  in 
a  joint  meeting  and  panel  discussion  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Religion  in  School". 
The  answer  was  an  enthusiastic  "Yes!". 
In  a  short  time  a  panel  was  formed  with 


Reverend  Mr.  Armstrong  as  Moderator 
(or  'referee'  as  he  put  it).  Dean  David 
Ellis,  of  Saint  James  Anglican  Cathedral, 
was  to  speak  on  "The  Relationship  of 
Religion  and  Education";  Reverend  Doug- 
las Spinney,  First  Baptist  Church,  "The 
Teaching  of  Religion  on  a  Denomina- 
tional Basis";  Reverend  H.  Nettleton, 
Pentecostal  Church:  "The  Teaching  of 
Religion  on  a  Non-denominational  Basis"; 
Sister  M.  Denis,  S.O.S.,  "The  Teaching  of 
Religion  in  the  Separate  School";  and 
James  Weaver,  Teacher,  "The  Teaching 
of  Religion  Outside  the  School." 

Unfortunately  the  flu  bug  bit  Mr. 
Weaver  just  before  the  scheduled  meet- 
ing. However,  Reverend  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Moderator,  presented  Mr.  Weaver's  views 
to  the  audience.  Gathered  for  the  joint 
meeting  in  Glenmary  High  School  was  a 
record  Home  and  School  attendance  of 
almost  200,  including  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
drove  together  from  a  'neighbouring' 
town  over  sixty  miles  away.  The  speak- 
er's views  are  summarized  as  follows: 


No  man  is  completely  worthless  —  he  can  always  serve  as  a  had  example 
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Dean  David  Ellis 


The  Relationship  of  Religion 
and  Education 

We  must  answer  two  basic  questions. 
First,  is  religion  just  a  part  of  life  that  can 
be  separated  from  other  parts,  something 
that  goes  on  in  Church  on  Sundays?  Or 
is  religion  an  aspect  of  the  whole  of  life, 
so  that  our  whole  lives,  every  day,  are 
affected  by  our  religion?  Second,  is  educa- 
tion simply  the  transmission  from  teacher 
to  pupil  of  selected  data  and  the  develop- 
ing of  the  pupil's  abilities?  Or  is  educa- 
tion to  inculcate  as  well  the  purpose  of 
life  and  the  means  whereby  that  purpose 
may  be  achieved? 

If  religion  is  something  that  affects  every 
aspect  of  our  living,  and  if  education  is  to 
include  values  and  purposes,  ideally,  edu- 
cation should  be  in  a  religious  atmos- 
phere, where  easy  reference  is  made  to 
the  religious  at  any  and  all  times. 

This  ideal  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
total  secularization  of  the  public  school 
system  at  the  present  time,  in  which  any 
reference  to  God  in  regular  courses  is 
usually  conscientiously  excluded.  This  is 
a  kind  of  negative  teaching  that  the 
schools,  perhaps  unconsciously,  put  across 
about  religion.  It  suggests  that  one  can  talk 
seriously  about  things  and  leave  religion 
out  entirely.  Religion  does  not  matter. 


Therefore,  even  more  important  per- 
haps, from  the  Church's  point  of  view, 
than  having  specific  periods  for  religious 
instruction,  is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  whole  educational  process  takes  place. 
Is  that  atmosphere  sympathetic  or  nega- 
tive towards  Christianity?  In  an  address 
at  the  Canadian  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews  Seminar,  Dr.  Cornelius  Jaenen 
of  United  College  stated: 

"There  is  evidence  of  strong  support  in 
Canada  for  the  American  ideal  of  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State.  It  is  not 
the  British,  or  even  the  Canadian  tradi- 
tion, but  it  does  command  widespread 
adherence  .  .  .  The  predominant  view 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  volun- 
tary denominational  schools  are  excel- 
lent for  the  quality  of  education.  It  is 
also  held  that  they  are  essential  to 
democracy.  Democracy  must  have  op- 
position, must  have  alternation,  must 
have  competition.  This  view  predomin- 
ates in  Western  Europe.  In  the  United 
States,  the  opposite  views  predominate. 
Canada  is  influenced  by  both  traditions, 
and  much  diversity  and  great  misunder- 
standing are  the  results." 

The  Teaching  of  Religion  in 
The  Separate  School 

Often  a  false  dilemma  is  posed:  The 
Public  School  produces  Canadian  citi- 
zens; the  Catholic  School  produces  Roman 
Catholics.  To  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  the 
Catholic  School  is  to  prepare  man  for 
this  life  (hence  the  same  curriculum  as 
the  public  school)  and  the  next  life,  using 
this  life  as  a  means  to  achieving  happi- 
ness in  the  next  life;  to  prepare  men  whose 
feet  are  planted  firmly  in  this  world,  their 
heads  in  the  next  world;  to  teach  students, 
not  only  truths,  but  THE  TRUTH,  as 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

As  Dean  Ellis  has  just  indicated,  reli- 
gion is  not  just  an  appendage  to  one's 
life,  a  once  a  week  duty,  but  an  integral 
part  of  life.  Hence  the  importance  of  its 
inclusion  in  the  school  curriculum.  Its 
exclusion  from  the  curriculum  does  not 
achieve  the  desired  neutrality,  but  re- 
sults ultimately  in  secularism  or  disregard 
for  religious  values. 
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Sister  M.  M.  Denis 


In  the  separate  school  religious  instruc- 
tion is  directed  toward  and  focused  on 
the  person  of  Christ  and  His  teachings. 
In  addition  to  dogmas,  Sacred  Scripture, 
Liturgy  and  prayer  are  taught.  Religious 
instruction  is  primarily  subject-matter 
oriented,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  for 
example,  history.  Christianity  is  not  only 
a  set  of  doctrines  to  be  learned,  but  a  way 
of  life  to  be  lived.  Mere  religious  know- 
ledge does  not  make  the  student  religious. 
The  teacher  of  religion  must  be  continu- 
ally aware  that  religion  —  and  here  I  use 
the  word  in  its  broadest  sense — referring 
to  the  worship  of  God — cannot  be  extern- 
ally imposed,  but  must  come  from  within, 
must  be  internalized.  The  desired  response, 
a  way  of  life,  must  be  free.  Love  is  not 
slavery. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  instruction  per- 
mitted by  law,  a  religious  atmosphere  and 
environment  is  of  prime  importance  in 
religious  education.  The  message  of  Christ 
can  be  transmitted  in  so  many  ways :  reli- 
gious pictures;  the  crucifix;  the  teacher's 
personality,  character  and  example;  the 
effect  of  the  pupils  upon  one  another;  bul- 
letin boards;  availability  of  reading  ma- 
terial; articles  of  interest,  etc. 

When  we  say  that  religious  education 
permeates  the  day,  we  do  not  refer  to 
such  figments  of  the  imagination  as  Cath- 
olic biology,  Catholic  arithmetic.  When 
questions  arise,  evolution  for  example, 


there  is  the  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
what  extent  this  theory  is  compatible  with 
their  religious  beliefs.  Pupils  are  naturally 
anxious  to  unify  and  relate  their  know- 
ledge. For  precisely  this  reason,  "Christian 
Education  takes  in  the  whole  aggregate  of 
human  life,  physical  and  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  individual,  domestic 
and  social,  in  order  to  elevate,  regulate 
and  perfect  it  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
perience and  teachings  of  Christ."  {Chris- 
tian Education  of  Youth,  Pope  Pius  XI) 

The  actual  fact,  admittedly,  is  some- 
times far  from  the  theory,  but  as  Robert 
Browning  wrote, 

"A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what's  a  heaven  for." 

The  Teaching  of  Religion  in  the  Public 
School  on  a  Denominational  Basis 

That  the  teaching  of  religion  should  be 
a  part,  but  is  not  sufficiently  a  part  of  the 
educational  curriculum  of  our  present  so- 
ciety, is  the  considered  opinion  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  thinking  population.  Wal- 
ter Lipmann  on  December  29,  1940  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  in  an  address  en- 
titled, "Education  vs.  Western  Civiliza- 
tion" said, 

"Modern  education  rejects  and  excludes 
from  the  curriculum  of  necessary 
studies  the  whole  religious  tradition  of 
the  West  .  .  .  There  is  no  common  body 
of  knowledge,  no  common  moral  and 
intellectual  discipline.  ...  In  the  aban- 
doning of  the  classic  religious  culture  of 
the  West,  the  schools  have  ceased  to 
affirm  the  central  principle  of  the 
Western  philosophy  of  life — that  man's 
reason  is  the  ruler  of  his  appetites.  .  .  . 
They  have  reduced  reason  to  the  role 
of  servant  to  man's  appetites.  Educa- 
tion founded  on  the  secular  image  of 
man  must  destroy  itself." 

Education  and  schools  originally  were 
very  closely  related  to  the  churches.  The 
curriculum  was  heavily  weighted  with 
courses  of  a  religious  nature.  The  strong 
ties  of  church  and  state  provided  the  state 
churches  with  a  sheltered  environment  in 
which  to  propagate  their  faiths  or  beliefs. 


//  you  feel  neglected,  think  of  Whistler's  father 
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Many  of  those  coming  to  the  shores  of 
North  America  held  beliefs  that  differed 
from  those  of  the  state  churches  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  came.  They 
came  seeking  a  land  where  they  could 
practise  the  faith  of  their  conscience  with- 
out molestation.  The  Quakers  and  Baptists 
particularly  championed  the  cause  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  guaran- 
teed to  all  who  came,  the  privileges  which 
they  had  previously  desired  for  them- 
selves. 

A  democratic  form  of  government,  re- 
cognizing the  worth  and  rights  of  every 
individual  and  providing  him  with  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  his  government 
by  voting,  developed  within  this  context. 
This  type  of  government  guaranteed  free- 
dom of  worship  and  ensured  it  with  laws 
that  separated  church  from  state. 

But  education  was  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  an  intelligent  electorate, 
with  no  religious  faith  being  taught.  These 
schools  were  not  atheistic  or  anti-God  or 
even  anti-religious.  Most  of  the  teachers 
were  people  of  strong  Christian  beliefs. 
Their  teaching  was  oriented  in  their 
Christian  beliefs  but  did  not  include  doc- 


Reverend  D.  Spinney 


trine.  It  was  sympathetic  to  theism  but  not 
denominationally  focused. 

Walter  Lipman  described  the  progres- 
sive divorce  of  the  public  school  system 
from  the  theism  of  the  Christian  Church. 
His  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  results  in 
terms  of  an  electorate  that  no  longer 
understands  the  culture  of  which  it  is  a 
part  cannot  help  but  fill  the  hearts  of  re- 
sponsible people  with  concern.  The  edu- 
cation that  was  intended  to  produce  an  in- 
telligent electorate  is  producing  a  citizenry 
that  is  ignorant  of  and  cynical  with  respect 
to  the  foundation  of  its  own  freedom. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  submission  that 
the  only  type  of  religious  teaching  that 
can  produce  the  effect  desired  is  that 
which  is  from  the  heart  and  full  of  con- 
viction. 

It  is  also  the  thesis  of  this  submission 
that  no  pupil  should  be  forced  to  submit 
to  this  type  of  teaching  against  his  will  or 
the  will  of  his  parents. 

In  keeping  with  the  first  thesis  stated  above, 
it  is  felt  that  a  course  which  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  suitable  to  the  broad  spectrum 
of  theology  represented  by  the  numerous 
churches  of  the  average  town  or  city  will 
be  so  thoroughly  innocuous  as  to  be  use- 
less. Teaching  that  is  marked  with  uncer- 
tainty, ambivalence  and  accommodation 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  char- 
acter-molding conviction.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  this  is  poor  teaching  at  its  best. 

Religion  taught  without  conviction  is 
sterile.  Conviction  will  never  be  propa- 
gated without  conviction.  The  type  of  re- 
ligious force  we  need  to  rescue  society 
from  the  clutches  of  materialism  and 
scepticism  is  basically  dynamic  through 
living  faith.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  intelligent 
assent  of  facts  but  of  a  living  relationship 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Teaching  of  Religion  in  the  Public 
Schools  on  a  Non-denominational  Basis 

Quoting  from  a  recent  article  in  Time 
Magazine,  Reverend  Mr.  Nettleton  read: 
"When  U.S.  Public  Schools  ban  the 
Bible  to  duck  religious  controversy, 
they  recklessly  cut  off  a  sturdy  taproot 
of  secular  culture.   English  teacher, 


There's  the  woman  who  calls  her  husband  "Hydromatic"  because  he's  shiftless 
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Thayer  S.  Warshaw  of  Newton,  Mass. 
High  School,  teaching  the  Bible  as 
background  for  the  humanities,  devised 
a  1 1 2  question  quiz  on  simple  Biblical 
allusions,  sprang  it  on  five  classes  of 
bright,  college-bound  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. In  the  English  Journal,  he  reports 
the  result:  Several  pupils  thought  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorah  were  lovers;  that 
the  Gospels  were  written  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luther  and  John;  that  Eve  was 
created  from  an  apple;  that  Jesus  was 
baptized  by  Moses." 
Sad  to  say  such  ignorance  is  not  confined 
to  the  U.S.A. 

Religious  education  is  needed  in  our 
public  schools  because  the  majority  of 
students  receive  little  or  no  religious  edu- 
cation in  home  or  church.  It  is  not  a 
choice  of  whether  they  will  be  taught  in 
home,  church,  or  at  school,  but  whether 
they  will  be  taught  in  school  or  not  at  all. 

Daniel  Webster  stated,  "Knowledge 
does  not  comprise  all  which  is  contained 
in  the  large  term  of  education.  The  feel- 
ings are  to  be  disciplined,  the  passions  re- 
strained; true  and  worthy  motives  are  to 
be  inspired;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is 
to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  incul- 
cated under  all  circumstances.  All  this  is 
included  in  education."  Students  need 
religious  education  to  give  meaning  and 
purpose  to  secular  education. 

I  believe  that  Religious  Education 
should  be  interdenominational  because 
the  majority  need  some  very  basic  truths 
taught  rather  than  the  teachings  of  any 
one  denomination  which  may  differ  from 
others.  Last  year  I  discovered  Grade 
Twelve  students  whose  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  relative — was  based  on  what 
others  thought  rather  than  what  the  Law 
of  God  declares.  "The  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  And  one  need  is 
that  pupils  be  given  a  sense  of  account- 
ability to  Almighty  God. 

I  favour  undenominational  Religious 
Education  in  public  schools  that  will  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  class  the  fact  that 
education  is  not  contrary  to  faith  in  God; 
that  eminent  scientists  and  professional 
men  believe  the  Bible. 


Reverend  H.  Nettleton 

I  contend  for  interdenominational  Reli- 
gious Education  in  order  that  minority 
groups,  or  groups  that  are  too  large  for 
available  instructors  to  teach,  will  not  be 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
make  life's  greatest  choice. 

Without  Religious  Education  in  our 
schools  thousands  of  young  people  have 
no  choice  to  make  regarding  religion,  be- 
cause they  have  no  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  a  choice. 

The  Value  of  Religious  Instruction 
Given  Outside  the  School,  and  Within 
The  Home  and  Church 
(Some  ideas  presented  by  Reverend  Mr. 
Armstrong  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  James 
Weaver. ) 

Within  a  pluristic  society,  made  up  of 
many  different  groups,  and  with  varied 
faiths  (Christian,  Mohammedan,  Jewish) 
and  with  many  different  denominations,  it 
is  impractical  to  have  a  separate  school 
for  each  denominational  group. 

Where  there  is  released  time  within  a 
public  school  system,  instruction  is  given 
without  any  relationship  with  the  wor- 
shipping group.  This  is  a  serious  problem 
because  religious  instruction  is  most 
meaningful  and  helpful  when  it  results  in 
the  believer  not  only  receiving  instruction, 
but  where  the  believer  becomes  part  of  a 
spiritual  fellowship.  The  essence  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  is  that  there  should  be 


A  chronic  grumbler  is  one  who  complains  about  the  noise  when  opportunity  knocks 
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Reverend  C.  Armstrong 


also  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

Those  areas  where  religious  instruction 
is  also  associated  with  a  feeling  of  belong- 
ing are  found  most  truly,  within  the  home, 
in  our  own  personal  family  life,  and 
secondly,  within  the  fellowship  of  the 
church. 

The  most  effective  area  of  religious  in- 
struction is  the  instruction  of  children  by 
adults  within  the  home  during  the  forma- 
tive years.  Do  not  most  of  us  inherit  our 
religious  beliefs  from  our  parents. 

Another  area  of  religious  instruction 
may  be  the  best  way  of  insuring  a  true 
place  or  understanding  of  religion  so  far 
as  the  schools  are  concerned.  This  would 
be  —  not  through  ministers  or  others 
coming  into  the  school  to  give  instruction 


to  the  children — but  where  the  teachers 
would  have  a  regular  opportunity  to  meet 
with  a  group  of  clergymen  or  others  who 
have  had  training  in  theology  to  discuss 
with  them  the  problems  they  encounter  in 
the  course  of  their  regular  teaching,  where 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  students  be- 
come a  real  problem  for  the  teacher.  Per- 
haps nearly  all  teachers  feel  a  certain  sense 
of  incompetence,  of  inability  to  answer 
the  students'  questions,  or  even  unwilling- 
ness to  attempt  an  answer  because  it  deals 
with  something  we  consider  "controver- 
sial". 

Following  the  panel  presentation,  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Armstrong  opened  the  discus- 
sion to  the  floor.  From  the  number  of 
questions  asked,  it  was  evident  that  all 
parents  were  vitally  concerned  about  reli- 
gious instruction.  The  apparent  conflict 
between  religion  and  science  and  its  effect 
on  the  adolescent  was  a  recurring  theme 
in  many  questions.  When  the  meeting  ad- 
journed for  coffee,  the  lively  discussion 
continued  its  course  until  forcibly  cut  off 
at  12:15  a.m.  when  some  sensible  soul 
remembered  how  quickly  the  morning 
would  come. 

After  experiencing  the  warm  and  under- 
standing atmosphere  in  which  people  of  - 
different  faiths  together  sought  common 
answers  to  common  problems,  one  could 
not  help  but  be  reminded  of  Christ's  own 
words:  "Where  two  or  more  are  gathered 
together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them." 


the  missionary  is  no  longer  merely  the  shepherd  of  his  flock,  come  to  baptize  and 
to  teach.  He  is  the  servant,  even  as  Christ  was,  and  is  there  to  minister  and  not  to  be 
ministered  unto.  Every  soul  he  encounters,  he  must  strive  to  make  a  member  of  the 
Mystical  Body,  a  duty  that  he  shares  with  every  Christian.  And  he  must  do  it  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern  of  his  surroundings,  not  to  the  pattern  of  his  own  culure.  That  is 
part  of  the  blueprint  which  must  be  drawn,  drawn  for  the  man  who  gave  all  for  Christ, 
that  he  might  give  Christ  to  all.  —  clement  j.  armitage,  s.j.,  in  Jesuit  Missions. 


There's  a  lot  of  history  that  isn't  fit  to  repeat  itself 
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Edmonton 


How  to  teach 
your  child 
about  sex 


Sister  L.  A.  Tyszko 


In  Edmonton  the  Capilano  Home  and  School  Association  had  a  panel  discuss  the  question, 
"How  To  Teach  Your  Children  About  Sex."  The  program,  which  was  arranged  and  beau- 
tifully handled  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Durant,  consisted  of  various  viewpoints  presented  by  the  fol- 
lowing panelists:  Sister  L.  A.  Tyszko,  social  worker,  Catholic  Family  and  Child  Service; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Newton,  medical  officer,  Leduc-Strathcona  Health  Unit;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Peel,  parent 
and  teacher;  Professor  Arthur  Erikson,  Faculty  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Al- 
berta. The  moderator  was  Dr.  W.  A.  S.  Smith,  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Alberta.  We  are  printing  Sister  Tyszko' s  answer  to  this  problem  common  to  all  Christian 
parents.  —  Ed. 


From  my  experience  as  a  social  worker 
with  families,  teenagers  and  unmarried 
parents,  I  would  say  that  most  of  our 
young  people  today  have  much  sex  infor- 
mation, some  sex  instruction  but  very 
little  sex  education. 

Most  of  our  young  people  have  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  sex  because  they 
are  constantly  exposed  to  it  in  our  sex- 
conscious  society.  Some  also  have  receiv- 
ed more  formal  instruction  either  from 
parents  or  at  school.  But  if  education 
means  the  cultivation  and  disciplining  of 
mind  and  body,  the  development  of  the 
whole  person,  then  we  must  admit  that 
very  few  have  this  type  of  sex  education. 
I  would  like  to  approach  the  topic  of  this 
programme  "How  to  Teach  Your  Child 
About  Sex"  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
social  worker.  But  I  am  a  particular  kind 
of  social  worker  because  I  am  a  nun.  I 
voluntarily  renounced  my  right  to  a  fam- 
ily of  my  own  because  of  a  deep  religious 
conviction  and  with  an  equally  deep  ap- 
preciation of  what  this  renunciation  in- 
volves. I  firmly  believe  that  love,  sex,  mar- 


riage— all  are  God's  gifts  to  us,  His  be- 
loved children. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  what 
I  say  to  you,  you  need  to  know  what  I 
mean  by  the  terms  I  use.  When  I  speak 
of  God,  I  mean  the  Power  outside  our- 
selves; God  as  each  one  of  you  knows 
Him.  When  I  speak  of  the  Christian  home, 
I  refer  to  your  homes  in  which  there  must 
be  a  faith  of  some  kind  on  which  to  base 
your  moral  and  spiritual  values,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  three 
points: 

First,  that  sex  education  should  be  be- 
gun and  continue  in  the  home. 
Second,  that  the  attitudes  of  the  parents 
and  open  communication  in  the  home, 
are  of  utmost  importance. 
Third,  that  there  is  a  need  for  moral 
and  spiritual  values  to  provide  motiva- 
tion and  to  make  sex  education  effec- 
tive. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word,  "sex", 
has  lost  its  true  meaning.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  sex  is  this:  the  God-given  character 
of  being  male  or  female.  Sex  education 


All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  big  tax-payer 
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should  mean  the  education  of  a  boy  to 
be  a  man,  or  of  a  girl  to  be  a  woman. 
And  sex  instruction  should  mean  the  im- 
parting of  those  facts  which  a  man  or  a 
woman  should  know. 

The  parents  have  the  primary  right  and 
duty  to  educate  their  children.  Now,  since 
sex  education  is  merely  part  of  general 
education,  the  primary  right  and  duty  of 
parents  extends  also  to  sex  education.  It 
is  in  the  Christian  home  that  sex  educa- 
tion is  important  and  holy  and  there 
is  no  setting  so  perfect  as  a  Christian  home 
for  imparting  it.  Married  people  can  testi- 
fy that  where  there  is  true  love,  mutual 
respect  and  a  constant  solicitude  for  each 
other,  the  physical  intimacies  are  extreme- 
ly gratifying.  This  is  reflected  in  an  en- 
vironment conducive  to  teaching  a  child 
about  love  and  sex. 

And  this  leads  us  into  the  burning  ques- 
tion —  when  do  you  start  teaching  your 
child  about  sex?  The  answer  is  very  simple 
and  very  reasonable  —  when  the  child 
begins  asking  question  about  himself, 
when  he  begins  to  walk  and  talk  and  dis- 
cover himself.  People,  even  when  they 
are  children,  want  to  know  themselves. 


And  you  can't  know  yourself  until  you 
know  yourself  in  relation  to  God.  So 
when  a  very  small  child  begins  to  ask 
questions  about  his  body  and  its  functions, 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  explain  the 
functions.  These  functions,  these  intimate 
processes,  must  be  shown  to  be  part  of 
God's  plan  for  us. 

To  teach  sex  to  your  child,  you  must 
examine  your  own  attitudes  to  it — its  im- 
portance, its  sacredness,  its  place  in  your 
total  living.  If  you  react  with  shock  when 
you  find  your  child  engaging  in  some 
activity  of  a  sexual  nature,  or  if  you 
ignore  it  completely,  your  attitude  speaks 
volumes  to  the  child.  If  you  are  uncertain, 
embarrased  and  anxious,  you  may  antici- 
pate questions  the  child  is  not  asking.  You 
have  probably  heard  about  the  mother 
who  was  determined  to  teach  her  child 
about  sex  in  the  proper  manner.  When 
her  four-year-old  son  came  in  one  day 
asking,  "Mommy,  where  did  I  come 
from?",  she  sat  him  down  and  carefully 
explained  the  whole  process.  When  she 
finished,  he  exclaimed,  "Gee,  all  that!  And 
Jackie,  the  new  boy  across  the  street,  just 
came  from  Montreal!" 


Both  parents  have  the  obligation  to  educate  children  to  a  chaste  life. 
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Under  different  circumstances,  a  four- 
year-old  child  asking  where  babies  come 
from  or  where  he  came  from,  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  simple  answer  like,  "You 
came  from  a  nest  under  Mother's  heart." 
Mary  Reed  Newland,  in  her  book,  "We 
and  Our  Children,"  makes  the  point  that 
if  you  are  not  sure  how  deep  the  child's 
curiosity  really  goes,  it  is  wiser  to  ask  the 
child  very  casually  to  rephrase  the  ques- 
tion another  way.  And  she  gives  an  ex- 
ample from  her  own  experience.  One  of 
her  children  came  to  her  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Mother,  why  can't  ladies  who  aren't 
married,  have  babies?".  "Why  do  you  ask, 
dear?"  "Oh,  I  don't  know  —  I  was  think- 
ing that  all  the  ladies  I  know  who  aren't 
married  don't  have  any  children".  "Well, 
children  have  to  have  a  father".  "Oh,  of 
course".  "And  if  you  aren't  married, 
there's  no  daddy,  is  there?"  It  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  offer  far  more  informa- 
tion than  the  child  needed  or  wanted,  if 
she  hadn't  explained  her  question  so 
simply. 

So  in  giving  sex  instructions  to  your 
child  always  be  casual,  frank,  sincere  and 
reverent.  Don't  be  afraid  of  making  mis- 
takes! Even  an  unintentional  mistake  in 
instruction  —  such  as  giving  it  too  soon  or 
making  it  too  detailed  —  will  do  little 
harm  if  confidence  is  not  shattered.  And 
stress  the  positives  —  the  beauty  and 
sacredness  of  the  human  body. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  —  who 
should  do  this?  It  should  be  the  parent 
who  is  asked  by  the  child.  If  Mother  says 
to  the  boy,  "Wait  till  your  Daddy  comes 
home",  or  father  says  to  the  girl,  "Go  and 
ask  your  mother",  the  child  wonders  what 
is  wrong  and  soon  concludes  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  topic. 

Both  of  you,  Mother  and  Father,  have 
the  obligation  of  educating  your  child  to 
a  chaste  life.  So  a  good  norm  to  observe 
is:  whichever  parent  is  asked  the  question, 
that  parent  should  answer.  To  be  able  to 
do  this  there  must  be  love  and  understand- 
ing between  husband  and  wife,  between 
parents  and  children.  If  your  child  is  free 
to  talk  to  you  when  he  or  she  wants  to 
(not  when  you've  finished  reading  the 
paper  or  washing  the  dishes!)  your  child 


will  come  to  you  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion rather  than  seek  it  elsewhere. 

Teach  your  child  the  morality  of  sex 
and  eltect  of  original  sin.  When  Adam  was 
in  paradise,  he  was  alone  and  in  need  of 
human  companionship.  Now  God  could 
have  created  another  man  and  they  could 
have  played  two-handed  pinochle!  God 
gave  him  companionship,  but  in  addition 
He  gave  him  a  brand  new  gift:  sex,  when 
He  created  Eve  the  woman.  She  was  to 
complement  him.  She  was  a  counterpart 
of  him.  They  could  give  love — that  grand- 
est and  noblest  of  human  experiences.  At 
the  same  time,  they  shared  in  the  amazing 
miracle  —  the  perpetuation  of  the  human 
race!  Through  love  and  sex,  they  had  the 
power  to  unite,  and  this  should  make  sex 
sacred. 

The  sin  that  drove  Adam  and  Eve  from 
paradise  was  disobedience  but  it  affected 
every  aspect  of  human  nature  including 
the  sexual  aspect.  We  are  left  with  strong 
sexual  impulses  which  we  have  to  control 
and  channel  in  the  right  direction.  More 
people  are  betrayed  by  ignorance  of  their 
weak,  human  nature  than  by  any  other 
single  factor.  They  feel  confident,  strong, 
captains  of  their  fate.  And  then  they  place 
themselves  in  a  series  of  situations  in 
which  their  unfortified  wills  succumb. 
Many  of  the  unmarried  mothers  I  see  in 
my  office  have  found  this  out  to  their 
sorrow. 

In  this  month's  issue  of  The  Read- 
er's Digest,  there  is  an  article  by  a 
mother  who  had  to  wait  six  months  be- 
fore she  could  write  the  article  even  anony- 
mously. She  begins  her  story  telling  of  the 
evening  in  May  when  their  18-year-old 
son,  Paul,  returned  from  escorting  his 
steady  girlfriend,  Nancy,  to  their  high- 
school  senior  prom  and  announced, 
"Nancy  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  We're 
getting  married.  We  just  told  her  family". 
She  goes  on  to  relate  their  feelings  about 
this  and  the  subsequent  events  culminat- 
ing in  a  teenage  marriage.  Although  she 
entitled  the  article,  "If  They  Had  Only 
Waited",  and  she  blames  him  for,  "the 
one  selfish  moment  you  ignored  your  re- 

Continued  on  page  32 
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An 

Exclamation 
Spark 


Sister  M.  Phillips 


"...  in  all  things  let  charity  prevail.  If  they  are  true  to  this  course  of  action,  they 
will  be  giving  ever  better  expression  to  the  authentic  catholicity  and  apostolicity  of 
the  Church." — Decree  on  Ecumenism,  Vatican  II. 


Sister  Phillips,  who  teaches  in  the  Rycroft  Public  School,  is  a  truly  ecumenical 
person.  Last  summer  she  was  General  Chairman  of  a  Junior  Red  Cross  Study  Week 
at  Banff,  Alberta.  She  has  since  kept  in  touch  with  the  40  or  more  young  people,  who 
attended  the  study  week,  by  means  of  a  periodic  newsletter  which  she  edits  from 
Rycroft.  Also  last  summer  Sister  Phillips  was  one  of  three  teachers  from  the  Spirit 
River  Division  to  attend  a  study  week  for  members  of  the  Social  Studies  Council  of 
the  Alberta  Teachers  Association.  Sister  has  written  about  both  experiences  in  the 
following  articles.  The  Spirit  River  Local  of  the  A.T.A.,  of  which  Sister  Phillips  is 
secretary,  published  an  attractive  and  well-planned  four-page  newsprint  brochure  for 
Education  Week  1965.  At  the  end  of  the  last  page  there  is  a  drawing  of  an  exclama- 
tion mark  and  a  question  mark  with  the  question:  "Are  you  an  exclamation  spark  or 
just  a  question  mark?"  Because  "exclamation  spark"  is  an  apt  description  of  Sister 
Phillips,  we  borrowed  it  for  our  title. — Ed. 


operation:  upgrading 
"Where  are  we,  does  anyone  know?"  Sixty 
of  us,  having  just  left  a  school  bus,  were 
sitting  or  kneeling  on  the  ground  trying 
to  orientate  ourselves  on  the  large  scale 
maps  of  the  Hinton-Jasper  area.  To  the 
east  of  us  were  the  upturned  edges  of  pre- 
cambrian  quartzites  which  form  the  End- 
less Chain  Ridge.  To  the  west  Mount 
Christie  rose  in  the  foreground  and  a  short 
way  back  the  funnel-like  Brussels  Peak. 
We  found  our  approximate  position,  dis- 


cussed the  position  of  the  road  which  fol- 
lows the  axial  part  of  a  syncline  and  re- 
entered our  bus. 

Why  were  we  there?  A  group  of  teach- 
ers back-to-school  were  spending  a  week 
studying  geography  and  related  sciences 
on-the-spot.  As  we  stood,  sat  or  squatted 
with  our  clipboards  and  maps,  we  began 
to  realize  that  these  majestic  peaks  had 
not  always  been  as  we  saw  them  despite 
their  look  of  solidarity.  The  earth's  crust 


Why  can't  life's  problems  hit  us  when  we  are  eighteen  and  know  everything 
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had  in  the  distant  past  folded,  faulted  and 
been  subject  to  glacial  erosion  and  vol- 
canic action  to  form  an  area  of  superb 
scenery.  History  came  alive  with  its  story 
of  people  adapting  to  the  environment. 
Science  became  meaningful  as  we  observ- 
ed the  adaptation  of  animals  and  plants — 
the  willow  in  the  valley  growing  to  6  or 
8  feet,  at  the  fire  tower  dwarfed  to  18 
inches  and  on  the  alpine  meadow  of 
Mount  Edith  Cavell,  it  was  a  miniature  of 
one  inch. 

Who  were  we?  Members  of  the  Social 
Studies  Council  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  studying  teaching  methods 
by  being  taught  effectively  through  well- 
planned  field  study.  Three  of  us  from  the 
Spirit  River  Division  attended,  not  only 
for  our  own  information  but  to  bring  back 
to  the  other  fifty  teachers  in  our  Division 
an  enthusiastic  report  on  an  effective 
teaching  method.  A  two-day  Institute  was 


the  vehicle  used  for  the  report  and  it  was 
planned  and  executed  by  us. 

My  part  in  it  was  one  of  leadership 
and  lots  of  hard  work!  However,  to  help 
upgrade  teaching  in  order  to  assist  our 
young  people  (race,  creed  and  colour  dis- 
regarded) to  become  better  citizens  is  not 
only  a  challenge  but  a  very  satisfying 
task.  The  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  Local  entails  a  good 
amount  of  work  although  I  am  provided 
with  secretarial  service.  It  is  the  most  in- 
fluential position  in  the  Local  and  I  can 
do  (or  hinder  being  done)  a  great  amount 
of  good  in  the  teaching  profession. 

With  the  explosion  of  knowledge  (now 
said  to  be  eight  times  that  of  1900)  and 
the  necessity  for  radical  changes  in 
teaching,  even  in  the  beginning  years  of 
school,  a  whole  vista  of  possibilities  open 
up.  Come  on  along  with  me  and  we'll  do 
something  about  it! 


they've  got  the  whole  world  .  .  . 

The  hootenany  was  in  full  swing.  Never 
before  had  "this  old  fogey"  realized  what 
makes  teenagers  tick!  (I  just  loved  them 
without  knowing  why!)  The  participants 
were  a  group  of  forty  students  attending 


the  Junior  Red  Cross  Study  Centre  at 
Banff,  Alberta.  They  had  come  from  all 
over  the  province  and  included  one  from 
the  North  West  Territories.  The  young- 
sters were  the  leaders  in  their  high  schools, 


Junior  Red  Cross  Study  Group  at  Banff.  Sister  Phillips  is  seventh  from  right  in  first 
standing  row. 
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chosen  because  of  their  interest  in  the 
three  aims  of  Junior  Red  Cross  —  per- 
sonal health,  community  service  and  in- 
ternational understanding.  Each  one  re- 
acted to  helping  his  neighbor,  (he's  not 
heavy,  he's  my  brother),  just  as  each  one 
was  wholeheartedly  participating  in  this 
hootenany. 

I  won't  forget  the  day  I  received  the 
invitation  to  be  Central  Chairman  of  the 
Study  Centre.  I  was  not  only  dumbfound- 
ed to  receive  the  request  but  also  extreme- 
ly pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  something  for  the  Red  Cross  Juniors. 
These  youngsters  met  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  most  of  them  complete  strangers. 
During  the  week  of  study  and  fun, 
friendships  were  formed  and  on  the  29th, 
tears  were  sparkling  as  the  buses  pulled 
out  homeward  bound  from  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  staff  was  "tops"  including  Mr. 
John  Friesen,  Guidance  Officer  in  the 
provincial  Department  of  Education;  Mr. 
George  Ames,  head  of  the  St.  John's  Am- 
bulance in  Calgary  (and  a  tremendous 


entertainer);  Mrs.  Delaney  of  Edmonton 
who  gave  a  teen  home-nursing  course;  the 
Cuthberts,  recreation  directors;  Mr.  J. 
Logan,  swimming  instructor,  and  the 
three  supervisors  of  Junior  Red  Cross, 
Mrs.  Anele  Mumford,  a  real  dynamo, 
Miss  Elaine  Krause,  her  untiring  assistant 
and  Miss  Betty  Hunt  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Office.  Two  University  students  served  as 
attaches.  When  I  remember  the  Study 
Centre,  I  think  how  wonderful  people  are 
— and  a  step  further,  how  wonderful  their 
Creator  must  be! 

The  Study  Centre  didn't  stop  with  the 
shifting  of  gears  of  the  buses  on  August 
29.  There  is  a  monthly  newsletter  sent  out 
to  all  members  which  is  compiled  at  Ry- 
croft  from  student  correspondence  re- 
ceived by  me  during  the  month.  The 
Grade  Eights  of  the  Rycroft  School  have 
taken  on  the  project.  It  is  a  link  which 
binds  together  a  group  of  sincere  young 
people  into  whose  hands  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  place  the  "Tomorrow"  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world. 


BELOVED  OF  HEAVEN 

who  are  better  witnesses  than  religious  of  the  joy  of  the  children  of  God  and  of  the 
children  of  the  Church?  True,  they  have  no  monopoly  on  this,  for  they  lay  claim  to  noth- 
ing, not  even  the  peace  which  radiates  from  their  faces.  But  the  joy  of  their  Lord  which  they 
always  bear  about  with  them  —  they  know  well  that  no  one  can  take  this  from  them. 

The  joy  of  religious  life  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  the  most  efficacious  trait  of 
its  witness.  This  is  so  precisely  because  it  manifests  itself  spontaneously  without  being  con- 
scious of  itself  and  without  imposing  itself  upon  those  it  meets.  Julien  Green  relates  that  on 
a  walk  in  the  United  States  during  he  war  he  visited  the  scholasticate  of  a  religious  order. 
Of  the  young  man  who  was  showing  him  through  the  large  establishment,  he  wanted  to  ask 
a  single  question,  a  question  more  important  to  him  than  all  the  details  of  architecture  and 
theological  programs  that  the  young  man  was  giving  him. 

The  quesion  he  wished  to  ask  would  have  been  addressed  to  the  young  man  personally, 
since  he  was  a  person  whom  some  would  think  had  enclosed  his  ardent  vitality  within  the 
sad  walls  of  a  seminary  and  the  complicated  prescription  of  a  rule.  The  question  was  this: 
"Young  man,  are  you  happy  here?"  But,  continues  the  diary  of  the  novelist,  "I  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  ask  the  question.  For  my  guide  had  about  him  the  radiant  air  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  beloved  by  heaven."  —  henri  holstein,  s.j.,  in  Mission  and  Witness. 


Income  —  something  you  can't  live  without  or  within 
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On  Prince  Edward  Island 


Ecumenism 
in  the 
Early  Twenties 


Sister  V.  Mossey 


ONE  OF  THE  NOBLEST  CHARACTERS  I  have 

ever  known  was  my  own  father.  My  father 
was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  eight.  When 
only  twenty-one  he  went  into  business 
with  his  best  friend.  They  opened  a  small 
country  store  atop  which  both  names 
stood  out  in  bold  letters.  Business  flourish- 
ed and  soon  the  one-room  store  was  too 
small  so  another  location  was  found  in  a 
thriving  Baptist  community.  At  this  point 
my  father's  partner  decided  to  travel  far- 
ther afield  and  Papa  became  the  proud 
owner  of  his  own  business.  Friends  and 
relatives,  staunch  Catholics  that  they 
were,  pleaded  and  finally  prophesied  that 
if  Papa  and  Mother  settled  in  this  new 
community,  their  children  would  never 
be  brought  up  Catholics. 

Now  only  one  name  stood  over  the  new 
store.  Mother,  though,  was  an  even  more 
interested  and  loving  partner  who  worked 
side  by  side  with  my  father,  sharing  his 
work,  joys  and  sorrows.  This  partnership 
too  was  short-lived.  On  my  second  birth- 
day, Mother  died,  leaving  Papa  to  care  for 
three  boys  and  four  girls. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cheverie,  (I  called  her 
Tata),  who  had  been  a  faithful  friend  to 
my  mother,  took  complete  charge  of  the 
family  and  proceeded  to  spoil  us  beauti- 
fully. Within  a  few  years,  however,  God 
called  her  too.  My  father,  knowing  that 
he  could  not  be  both  father  and  mother 


to  us,  re-married.  To  prove  that  God 
never  closes  one  door  but  He  opens  an- 
other, our  second  mother's  first  husband 
died  about  the  same  time  as  our  own 
mother. 

Before  bringing  this  new  mother  into 
our  home,  Papa  called  the  older  children 
together  and  explained  in  detail  what  was 
to  take  place.  He  added  that  the  happiness 
of  the  newly  arranged  household  would 
depend  as  much  on  us  as  on  her.  She 
proved  to  be  all  we  could  ask  for  and  it 
was  from  her  that  I  learned  of  the  quali- 
ties and  virtues  of  my  own  mother  who 
had  been  her  close  friend.  She  was  a  per- 
fect complement  to  my  father — restrain- 
ed where  he  was  impetuous;  light  and 
soothing  where  he  was  serious;  calm  when 
he  exploded  with  indignation  over  some 
pettiness  or  injustice.  She  shared  his  sense 
of  commitment  to  the  world  in  which  we 
lived  and  was  devoutly  religious  and 
charitable. 

As  time  went  on  and  business  contin- 
ued to  grow,  a  new  and  larger  store  was 
built.  My  brothers  now  assumed  some  of 
the  responsibility,  and  my  father,  who 
was  not  robust,  transacted  the  business 
from  his  office  at  home.  How  I  loved  the 
days  when  I,  because  of  poor  health,  re- 
mained at  home  while  the  other  children 

Continued  on  page  31 
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At  University  of  Toronto 


Ecumenical 
Confrontation 


Sister  L.  Antonini 


''The  term  'ecumenical  movement'  indicates  the  initiatives  and  activities  planned  and 
undertaken  .  .  .  to  promote  Christian  unity.  These  are  .  .  .  'dialogue'  between  compe- 
tent experts  from  different  Churches  and  Communities  ..." 

— Decree  on  Ecumenism,  Vatican  II 


in  our  daily  encounter  with  others 
there  may  be  a  vast  difference  between 
how  we  think  we  appear  to  those  around 
us  and  the  impression  we  actually  do 
make.  All  of  us  realize  this,  but  how  often 
do  we  invite  others  to  tell  us  how  they 
see  us?  During  the  fall  term  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  the  Anglican  Communion 
did  just  that,  and  all  were  welcome  to 
listen  in.  Sister  Greenaway  and  I  looked 
over  the  program  and  decided  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  trading  of  our  lunch 
hour  for  the  required  dash  across  cam- 
pus in  order  to  witness  this  ecumenical 
confrontation. 

The  eleven-part  series  entitled  "Through 
the  Looking  Glass"  was  conducted  at 
Canterbury  Center,  the  Anglican  Chap- 
laincy in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Over 
a  period  of  eleven  weeks  ministers  and 
priests  from  five  other  Churches  spoke  to 
a  small  but  receptive  audience.  Each  was 
allowed  two  lectures;  the  first  was  an  ex- 
planation of  the  speaker's  own  beliefs  and 
practices,  the  second  was  an  expression  of 
his  views  of  Anglicanism.  For  example: 
"Unitarianism"  one  week  and  the  next 
week,  "A  Unitarian  Looks  at  Anglican- 
ism". After  each  talk  the  speaker  was 
bombarded  with  questions  which  were 
often  highly  provocative  and  even  touchy. 
I  admired  the  apparent  familiarity,  al- 


though somewhat  superficial,  among  the 
students  with  their  own  and  other  creeds. 
However,  some  asked  questions  in  a  tone 
and  manner  that  caused  uneasiness  and, 
perhaps,  even  hard  feelings.  This  was  un- 
fortunate but  probably  to  be  expected 
from  the  idealistic  young  group  attending. 

The  five  Churches  represented  were,  in 
the  order  of  appearance,  Unitarian,- 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran 
and  Greek  Orthodox.  The  final  lecture 
was  entitled  "What  Is  the  Image?"  In  this 
lecture  an  Anglican  clergyman  attempted 
a  summation  of  all  the  ideas  put  forth,  in 
order  that  they  could  see  where  the  image 
was  right  and  where  it  had  to  be  im- 
proved. 

I  believe  that  the  series  was  very  suc- 
cessful not  only  in  pointing  out  our  simi- 
larities with  these  other  Churches,  but  our 
differences  as  well.  We  are  a  long  way 
from  unity  as  such,  but  we  are  advancing 
in  understanding  and  sensitivity  towards 
others.  This  sensitivity  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  a  greater  appreciation  of  our  own 
precious  gift  of  faith. 

Each  of  the  men  who  spoke  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  working  for  God  in  the 
Church;  their  own  sincerity  and  good  will 
mirrored  the  charity  of  Christ.  No  one  of 
them  came  with  the  hope  of  convincing 
the  audience  of  anything  except  the  fact 


From  the  errors  of  others  a  wise  man  corrects  his  own 
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Hello,  Young  Nurses 


hello,  young  nurses,  wherever  you  are.  I  am  writing  this  for 
you  because  you  are  young  and  generous  and  enthusiastic.  I  am 
writing  for  you  because,  like  all  young  people,  you  see  visions 
and  you  dream  dreams,  and,  in  the  visions  and  the  dreams,  you 
see  yourselves  doing  great  things  with  this  life  which  you  hold  in 
your  hands,  the  only  life  you  can  really  manipulate,  your  own. 

Have  your  dreams  ever  taken  you  into  a  small  country  hospi- 
tal where  a  nurse,  like  you,  works  over  a  bedside?  She  doesn't 
just  stand  there;  she  doesn't  give  orders  or  inquire  politely  — 
"Is  the  patient  feeling  better?"  No,  she  nurses  the  sick.  By  work- 
ing at  her  profession  she  causes  a  tremendous  light  to  dawn  on 
her  patients.  The  smile  on  her  lips  and  the  love  in  her  eyes  force 
her  patients  to  realize  how  very,  very  important  they  are.  They 
are  so  important  that  this  nurse  has  dedicated  her  life  to  Christ 
in  order  that,  through  her,  all  the  patients  for  whom  she  cares  are 
confronted  with  the  Christ  in  her.  He  is  visible  in  her  —  because 
she  is  a  religious  whose  very  person  is  a  sign  of  God's  Presence 
in  the  world.  She  is  a  Sister  of  Service  whose  nursing  job  is  to 
nurse. 

Did  your  dreams  ever  take  you,  like  the  public  health  nurse  in 
the  picture  opposite,  to  a  poverty-stricken  home  in  a  rural  area? 
Did  you  ever  dream  of  the  hand  extended  to  you  in  friendship 
because  you  brought  to  that  home  so  much  more  than  nursing 
skills?  You  brought  love  and  compassion  and  a  deep  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  all  who  live  there,  no  matter  how  poor  a  place  it 
may  have  been.  This  is  not  a  difficult  task  when  the  nurse  is  a 
dedicated  religious,  like  the  sister  in  the  picture.  Though  she 
wears  a  public  health  uniform,  she  is  a  Sister  of  Service;  she 
travels  through  her  district  daily,  and,  through  her,  people  en- 
counter Christ. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  the  Sister  of  Service  who  is  a  nurse  — 
the  challenge  of  bringing  Christ  to  His  dearly-loved  people.  We 
cannot  wait  for  them  to  come  to  Him.  Time  presses,  we  must 
take  Him  to  them.  This  is  why,  young  nurses,  I  have  written  this 
for  you.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  ideas  —  the  work  is  so  urgent 
—  for  Him  —  for  His  loved  ones  .  .  . 


Correspondence  is  invited: 
sister  e.  zink, 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE, 
2  WELLESLEY  PLACE, 
TORONTO  5,  CANADA 
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Winnipeg 


A  First 


at  No.  62 


Top:  Bernice  Kruk  (in  white  apron)  and 
her  staff  in  the  culinary  department. 
Lower:  The  assembly  line  for  sandwich 
production. 


"we  shall  never  be  outdone",  is  our 
motto.  Therefore  it  was  with  some  con- 
sternation that  we,  the  girls  of  62  Har- 
grave,  Winnipeg,  heard  about  the  very 
successful  Tea  and  Coffee  Party  put  on 
by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  help  reduce 
the  debt  on  the  Residence.  Action  fol- 
lowed close  behind  when  one  of  our  group 
said  "Why  can't  we  put  on  a  'Tea'  and 
make  a  further  dint  in  that  miserable  old 
debt?"  At  this  statement  a  gusty  "Bravo! 
Let's!"  led  by  our  President,  Maureen 
Fernandes,  echoed  through  the  house. 

According  to  custom,  committees,  sub- 
committees, and  even  sub-sub  committees 
were  formed.  The  residence  soon  hum- 
med with  activity  as  each  committee 
strove  to  outdo  the  other;  handicrafts, 
felt-books,  candles,  centerpieces,  sand- 
wiches, and  calorie-loaded  cakes  and  dain- 
ties appeared  from  every  direction. 

But  true  love  never  runs  smoothly,  they 
say,  and  neither  do  committees.  The  con- 
suiter  to  the  Residence  Council,  Sister 
Sheehan,  went  to  hospital.  We  sent  her  a 
bouquet  of  roses  and  conscripted  Sister 
Harkin  into  service.  It  was  Sister's  first 


Character  is  what  we  are  when  we  are  alone  with  ourselves  in  the  dark 
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by  Mary  Kubal 


The  girls  at  the 
Winnipeg  club 
"shall  never  be 
outdone." 


experience  with  both  the  girls  and  the  pro- 
cedures of  organizing  a  "Tea"  so  she 
looked  slightly  bewildered  throughout. 
Antoinette  Scinocca,  our  2nd  year  Inter- 
ior Design  student  and  "Convener",  was 
also  new  to  this  game.  She  and  Sister 
Harkin  worked  hand  in  hand  as  they  wor- 
ried from  one  sub-committee  to  another, 
through  finance  and  public  relations. 

Three  days  prior  to  the  Big  Day  a  sign 
appeared  on  the  bulletin  board:  "Anyone 
who  remains  calm  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion  simply  does  not  understand  the 
situation."  This  little  gem  I  loudly 
applauded  from  my  confused  vantage 
point  in  the  middle  of  spray  enamel, 
weeds,  drift  wood  et  cetera.  I  can  still 
vividly  recall  my  experience  with  an  im- 
portant sub-committee,  the  NOURISH- 
MENT DEPARTMENT  .  .  .  Two  days 
before  our  big  "Tea",  and  we  were  quiet 
and  peaceful  until: 

"All  hands  report  in  the  kitchen",  a 
cool  voice  crackled  over  the  intercom. 
Being  naturally  curious  I  sauntered  to- 
wards the  culinary  department.  Sudden- 
ly, I  heard  the  patter  of  running  feet  and 


found  myself  carried  into  the  kitchen  by 
a  band  of  eager  girls.  A  hush  fell  over 
the  group  as  the  same  cool  voice  checked 
off  names  and  assigned  duties.  The  voice- 
was  coming  from  the  center  of  a  pile  of 
recipes  and  shopping  lists.  There  stood 
our  Home  Economics  student,  Bernice 
Kruk,  the  chief  chef  in  "Operation  Dain- 
ties". Within  minutes  the  kitchen  was 
alive  with  movement.  While  the  mixers 
whirred,  Bernice  ran  from  cook  to  cook, 
giving  advice,  sampling,  helping  and  just 
keeping  everything  in  hand.  But  even  in 
all  this  activity  she  noticed  that  I  was 
merely  watching.  She  rushed  to  me  with 
a  bowl  and  beater.  Sensing  that  I  was 
about  to  be  pressed  into  service,  and  ab- 
horring everything  associated  with  cook- 
ing (except  the  results  of  course)  I  sud- 
denly remembered  the  candles  and  center 
pieces  which  were  waiting  for  my  atten- 
tion upstairs  and  I  quickly  escaped. 

Twenty  candles  and  five  centerpieces 
later,  weary  and  blear-eyed,  my  curiosity 
and  nose  drew  me  down  the  stairs  to  the 
kitchen.  The  pace  hadn't  slackened  but 
the  landscape  had  changed  favorably.  All 


Consider  the  turtle  —  he  doesn't  make  any  progress  unless  he  sticks  his  neck  out 
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The  lounge  on  one  of  those  days  when  the  handicraft  sub-committee  was  very  busy. 


around  lay  trays  of  tantalizing  dainties.  I 
made  my  way  to  the  nearest  tray  and  just 
as  one  delicious  tidbit  was  about  to  be- 
come mine,  a  brisk  order  "drop  it"  cut 
the  air.  I  froze.  It  was  Bernice.  Even 
though  it  was  almost  2  a.m.,  she  was  alert. 
So,  thoroughly  squelched,  I  dragged  my- 
self upstairs  again  to  beat  more  wax  for 
our  candles  while  visions  of  butterballs 
and  cherry  squares  danced  through  my 
head. 

However,  all  the  work  proved  worth- 
while when  the  happy  day,  rolled  around. 
It  was  a  grand  get-together  for  old  and 
new  residents;  a  success  socially  and  fin- 
ancially. Never  will  there  be  another  such 
"first"  at  62.  At  present  we  are  having 
some  difficulty  persuading  Sister  Harkin 
that  there  should  be  a  second,  but  we  all 
firmly  believe  that  there  will  be,  because 
the  first  one  was  so  good. 

Now  credit  must  be  given  where  credit 
is  due.  Thank  you,  Sister  Harkin,  we 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  you. 
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''Anyone  who  remains  calm  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  confusion  simply  does  not  un- 
derstand the  situation."  Tea  convener, 
Antoinette  Scinocca,  posted  the  famous 
sign. 


THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


The  ''day"  at  last.  Rosaly  Dauk  and  Marie  Nahirny  preside  while  Mr.  J.  Dufour,  a 
cheerful  giver,  signs  the  guest  book.  Mr.  Dufour,  a  Board  member,  took  a  turn  of 
"pouring." 


Reverend  P.  Dunphy,  Residence  chap- 
lain, presided,  part-time,  at  the  tea  table. 
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Three  Chinese  girls,  who  had 
formerly  lived  at  the  Residence, 
brought  a  friend  along. 


SOS-o-gram 


from  here  and  there 


■  st.  John's,  nfld.  The  S.O.S.  Auxiliary 
in  St.  John's  is  celebrating  its  tenth  anni- 
versary this  year.  Without  the  help  of  the 
Auxiliary  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  the 
work  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  St.  John's 
could  be  carried  on.  The  house  is  small, 
the  number  of  girls  in  residence  insuffi- 
cient to  finance  the  running  expenses,  un- 
less the  rates  for  room  and  board  were 
raised  to  a  level  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
girls  we  are  in  St.  John's  to  help.  Thus, 
not  only  the  sisters,  but  the  girls  who  live 
and  have  lived  at  the  Residence  are  deep- 
ly indebted  to  the  energy,  initiative  and 
strong  support  of  the  Auxiliary  members. 

Consider  the  amount  of  time  and  work 
entailed  in  organizing  the  following 
events  which  all  occurred  in  1964:  month- 
ly meeting;  monthly  card-parties;  two 
afternoon  teas  with  bake  and  novelty 
sales;  a  morning  coffee  party  and  bake 
sale  —  this  was  held  after  all  the  Masses 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day;  a  mammoth  card 
party  in  the  Fall;  a  raffle  in  the  Spring;  a 
Jumble  or  Rummage  sale;  an  annual  eve- 
ning Mass  at  the  Basilica;  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  with  a  special 
guest  speaker. 

the  field  at  home  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Sisters  of  Service  congratulates  and  thanks 
the  members  of  the  S.O.S.  Auxiliary  in 


St.  John's  for  the  great  and  generous 
spirit  with  which  they  have  taken  on  so 
much.  Their  contribution  has  been  very 
great,  not  alone  to  the  sisters,  but  to  the 
young  ladies  from  their  own  province  for 
whose  benefit  the  St.  John's  Residence 
was  begun. 

■  Halifax:  Since  March  27,  1940  a  quiet 
little  figure  has  been  slipping  in,  out  and 
around  the  house  at  5206  Tobin  Street. 
The  quiet  little  lady  is  Lila  Marriott  whom 
everyone  takes  so  much  for  granted  in 
Halifax  that  we  have  rather  neglected  to 
write  about  her.  Lila  is  blind;  she  is  also 
independent  and  beautifully  self-sufficient. 
Each  morning  sees  her  at  Holy  Mass  at 
St.  Mary's  Basilica.  She  prefers  going  out 
to  coming  to  Mass  in  the  chapel.  Lila  is 
a  very  active  person.  She  belongs  to  the 
Fraser  Club  which  meets  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month.  Her  special  pro- 
ject in  the  Fraser  Club  is  to  knit  bandages, 
with  a  special  type  of  wool,  for  lepers. 
She  also  belongs  to  the  Matinee  Club 
which  convenes  monthly  for  a  business 
and  social  meeting.  Lila  is  a  great  radio 
fan  and  is  interested  in  good  music,  news, 
hockey  and  baseball  broadcasts.  She  reads 
a  great  deal,  getting  her  books  from  the 


A  gentleman  is  one  who  respects  those  who  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to  him 
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Lila  and  Sister  Ellis 


Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind  in  New  York, 
from  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Toronto  and  The  Catholic 
Guild,  Chicago.  Lila  is  also  an  accom- 
plished knitter  and  is  almost  always  knitt- 
ing something  for  some  friend's  birthday, 
anniversary  or  Christmas  gift. 

Some  time  ago  Lila  got  a  prayer  book 
from  the  Braille  Library  in  Toronto  in 
order  to  have  the  prayers  recited  by  the 
people  in  the  renewed  Liturgy;  since  that 
time  she  has  received  the  official  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
also  in  Braille. 

Yes,  our  Lila  is  a  quiet  little  lady  who 
has  never  let  her  handicap  daunt  her  from 
being  a  cheerful,  interested  and  dynamic 
Christian. 


Members  of  Montreal  Diocesan  Sisters'  Committee  prepared  refreshments  for  guests 
at  Vocation  Day.  Communities  represented  are:  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal,  Sisters  of 
Service,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Halifax,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Congregation 
of  Notre  Dame. 
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■  Montreal:  Since  its  inception  in  May 
1964,  The  Montreal  Diocesan  Sisters' 
Committee  has  been  active  and  imagina- 
tive in  its  approach  to  the  matter  of  voca- 
tion. The  Committee  has  wisely  stressed 
the  Christian  life  as  the  vocation  and  the 
religious  life  as  one  means  of  living  out 
that  vocation  of  growth  in  Christ.  In 
October  the  Committee  had  a  vocation 
rally  which  attracted  600  young  ladies 
from  all  over  Montreal.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  a  guest  speaker,  a  fine  movie  and 
an  opportunity  to  chat  informally  with 
sisters  from  the  various  Communities. 

In  February  the  Committee  sponsored 
a  panel  discussion  on  Christian  Commit- 
ment, Personal  Fulfilment  and  Religious 
Life.  The  panellists  were  two  religious,  a 
college  student,  a  business  girl  actively 
engaged  in  the  lay  apostolate  and  a  hus- 
band and  wife  team.  The  chairman  of  the 
panel  was  a  layman. 

In  March  the  Committee  had  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  meeting  to  which  all  the 
religious  of  the  city  were  invited  and  at 
which  Reverend  James  Davis,  C.Ss.R., 
Vocation  Director  for  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers,  accompanied  by  Reverend  Bro- 
ther Eugene,  C.Ss.R.,  discussed  and 
demonstrated  attitudes  and  techniques 
which  help  to  project  a  true  and  favour- 
able image  of  the  religious.  Currently,  the 
Committee  is  working  on  a  spread  in  the 
Montreal  Diocesan  paper,  The  Challenge, 
which  will  feature  the  works  of  religious 
in  Montreal. 

■  christian  island:  The  Council  Hall  of 
the  Christian  Island  Indian  Reserve  was 
crowded  with  friends  and  relatives  when 
trophies  were  awarded  to  Germaine  and 
Jerome  Copegog  by  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs.  These  students,  in  Grades 
V  and  VI  in  the  R.C.  school,  entered 
posters  in  the  Fire  Safety  Competition 
among  the  Indian  Agencies  of  Southern 
Ontario.  Germaine's  entry  on  the  care  of 
campfires  received  second  prize;  Jerome's 
entry  on  putting  out  flames  received  the 
third  prize. 

The  chairman  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
John  Monague.  Chief  Leonard  Monague 
congratulated  the  students  and  their  par- 


Chief  Leonard  Monague,  Mr.  A.  King, 
Germaine,  Jerome,  Mr.  John  Monague. 

ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willys  Copegog.  He 
urged  the  students  to  continue  their  efforts 
in  all  branches  of  education.  He  said  that 
these  children  had,  by  their  efforts, 
brought  honor  to  their  Band,  to  their 
school  and  to  their  teachers,  the  Sisters  of 
Service.  Chief  Monague  presented  Ger- 
maine with  an  engraved  silver  cup. 

In  presenting  a  similar  trophy  to 
Jerome,  Mr.  Abraham  King,  Chairman  of 
the  Christian  Island  School  Committee, 
urged  the  children  present  to  make  similar 
efforts,  not  only  in  Art  but  in  all  subjects. 
He  impressed  upon  them  the  importance 
of  using  the  opportunities  which  are  avail- 
able to  them  today.  The  future  of  the 
Band,  he  said,  depends  upon  what  the 
present  generation  makes  of  itself.  Sister 
O'Connor,  Principal  of  the  R.C.  School, 
thanked  Mr.  John  Monague,  Mr.  Leonard 
Monague  and  Mr.  King,  and  congratu- 
lated the  winners. 

■  Edmonton:  The  great  success  of  the 
two-day  Colloquium  at  the  end  of  1964 
was  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  Continu- 
ing Colloguium  during  Lent,  1965.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Edmonton  Sisters  of 
Service,  four  lectures  were  given  at  St. 
Alphonsus  Hall  for  the  religious  of  the 
city. 

On  March  6,  Dr.  H.  M.  Wojcicki,  an 
Edmonton  psychiatrist,  lectured  on  "Ful- 
filment of  the  Feminine  Personality  in  the 
Religious  Life".  On  March  13,  Reverend 


All  work  and  no  jack  makes  play  a  dull  joy 
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Sister  M.  Corke,  S.O.S.,  Dr.  H.  M.  Wojcicki,  Sister  Margaret  Rose,  C.S.J. 


Father  E.  F.  Kennedy,  C.Ss.R.  and  Rev- 
erend Sister  Margaret  Rose,  C.S.J,  con- 
ducted a  dialogue  on  "Mature  Reading 
for  Sisters."  The  March  20th  lecture  also 
took  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Reverend  William  Hague,  C.Ss.R.  and 
Reverend  E.  F.  Kennedy,  C.Ss.R.,  the 
topic  was,  "Friendship  in  Religious  Life". 
The  final  lecture,  April  3,  given  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  Wolhfort  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  was  on  "Understanding  Contem- 
porary Religious  Art." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 


have  heard  about  it,  the  Colloquium  in 
December  was  a  meeting  of  40  Sisters  of 
Service  from  the  three  western-most  prov- 
inces. During  the  two  day  meeting,  cleri- 
cal and  lay  guests  were  invited  to  speak 
to  the  sisters  on  various  phases  and  as- 
pects of  the  religious  apostolate  to  the 
modern  world.  Much  discussion  flowed 
from  the  remarks  of  the  speakers.  The 
consensus  was  that  a  breath  of  strong, 
western  fresh  air  had  blown  through  the 
assembled  sisters.  May  the  breeze  con- 
tinue to  blow! 
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ECUMENISM  IN  THE  EARLY  TWENTIES 


went  off  to  school.  I  sat  and  "worked" 
with  my  father,  anticipating  his  every 
need  and  feeling  an  important  part  of  the 
business. 

Papa  seemed  to  grow  constantly  in  faith 
and  the  many  friends  whom  he  had 
made  through  his  business  dealings  rever- 
ed and  respected  him.  He  had  no  time  for 
the  insincere,  but  those  who  were  truly  in 
need  could  always  be  sure  of  an  attentive 
and  sympathetic  ear  for  their  problems. 
The  Protestant  Minister  often  held  Papa 
up  as  an  example  to  his  parishioners  and 
the  two  became  great  friends.  It  was  quite 
a  common  occurrence  to  see  the  Minister 
and  my  father  drive  off  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  to  fish  trout  in  the  village  dam. 
At  such  times  I  felt  left  out.  Among  my 
most  treasured  moments  were  those  when 
I  sat  on  the  bank  beside  Papa,  a  trouting 
pole  in  my  hand,  talking  in  whispers  so 
as  not  to  frighten  the  fish  or  miss  a  tug  on 
the  line. 

Although  Papa  had  his  share  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  he  also  experienced  much 
joy  in  life.  This  joy,  I  think,  reached  its 
climax  when  my  sister  announced  that  she 
wished  to  become  a  nun.  Papa's  one  pray- 
er was  that  he  would  live  to  see  her  cloth- 
ed in  the  habit  of  her  Community.  His 
prayer  was  answered  many  times.  When 
some  years  later  I  made  the  same  an- 
nouncement, Papa  silently  seemed  to  re- 
live all  those  years.  Then,  with  tear-filled 
eyes,  he  said,  "There  goes  the  last  one, 
my  baby'"  No  father  ever  gave  back  his 
children  to  God  more  generously.  This 
was  true  of  all  his  children,  not  only  of 
us  who  became  religious. 


Continued  from  page  18 

I  visited  home  many  times  as  a  reli- 
gious. These  visits  brought  great  happi- 
ness to  my  parents  and  to  me.  But  I  could 
never  visualize  a  time  when  Papa  would 
no  longer  be  there.  Even  when  called  to 
the  hospital  during  my  father's  last  illness, 
I  could  not  picture  home  without  him. 

For  two  weeks  my  sister  and  I,  to- 
gether with  other  members  of  the  family, 
sat  by  my  father's  bedside.  One  week  be- 
fore he  died  I  returned  to  my  mission  nor 
did  I  go  back  home  for  my  father's  fun- 
eral. My  feelings  were  a  mixture  of  sad- 
ness and  of  relief  as  I  tried  to  understand 
why  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  at 
the  funeral  of  the  one  dearest  to  me  in 
this  world.  As  resignation  to  God's  Will 
took  over,  my  memory  flashed  back  to  an 
incident  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl.  My 
father  and  mother  took  me  with  them  to 
the  funeral  of  a  friend.  The  somber  faces, 
the  music  of  the  Requiem  proved  too 
much  for  me.  To  the  embarrassment  of 
my  parents  I  wept  bitterly  throughout 
Mass.  I  was  sure  that  my  father,  not  want- 
ing a  repeat  performance,  had  whispered 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  spite  of  my  sorrow 
I  felt  that  Papa  and  I,  silently  and  secret- 
ly, shared  a  bit  of  humour. 

My  father  was  a  truly  Christian  gentle- 
man and  that  is  the  legacy  he  has  left  to 
his  descendants.  On  my  next  trip  home  as 
my  brother  and  I  walked  into  Papa's  of- 
fice, a  wave  of  desolation  swept  over  me. 
Spontaneously,  we  both  turned  to  a  large 
picture  of  my  father  which  hangs  on  the 
wall.  My  brother  said,  "He  is  our  inspira- 
tion." No  more  was  said;  no  more  needed 
to  be  said. 
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ECUMENICAL  CONFRONTATION  -  Continued  from  page  19 

had  to  do  a  lot  of  explaining.  The  remarks 


that  we  should  all  recognize  and  treat  one 
another  as  followers  of  Christ.  For  the 
most  part  this  is  the  feeling  that  came 
through  in  the  inquiries  and  discoveries 
that  were  made  through  friendly  chats 
among  the  students  before  and  after  the 
lectures. 

Sister  Greenaway  and  I  were  among  the 
first  sisters  ever  to  attend  this  annual 
series  of  lectures  and  many  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  seeing  us  there.  As  usual  we 


and  the  questions  concerning  our  work 
and  modern  appearance  indicated  enthus- 
iastic interest  in  the  present  movement 
within  the  Church. 

An  experience  such  as  this  is  certainly 
valuable.  It  makes  one  realize  that  before 
we  can  ever  hope  for  greater  understand- 
ing among  Christian  peoples,  we  must,  in 
all  humility,  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  our 
ignorance  about  one  another. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  -  Continued  from 
sponsibility  to  Nancy,  to  your  family,  to 
your  society — and  to  yourself",  she  does 
examine  her  own  conscience — and  this  is 
what  this  mother  tells  us : 

"Long  ago,  I  had  given  up  attending 
church,  assuming  that  Paul  could  learn 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  at 
home,  could  select  his  own  religion  when 
he  was  older.  Naturally,  he  had  soon 
abandoned  Sunday  School.  But  what 
spiritual  inspiration  had  I  given  him  as  a 
substitute  for  church?  And  I  had  been 
ridiculously  eager  to  have  him  date,  to 
succeed  on  a  social  level.  I  had  encour- 
aged him  to  earn  money  to  buy  a  jalopy. 
I  had  coerced  him  into  growing  up  too 
fast.  Now,  inevitably,  he  must  grow  up 
faster  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  would  be 
necessary.  A  recurring  argument  between 
my  husband  Nathan  and  me  returned  to 
haunt  me.  Nathan  had  warried  that  Paul 
and  Nancy  were  together  too  much,  had 
pointed  out  the  well-known  pitfalls  of  'go- 
ing steady'.  When  he  questioned  me  about 
their  studying  together  for  hours  in  our 
basement  playroom,  I  scoffed.  Now,  too 
late,  I  realized  that  our  playroom  was  the 
place  where  the  tragedy  had  started.  They 
were  good  youngsters.  But,  as  parents,  we 
should  have  talked  to  them  directly,  can- 
didly about  the  tremendous  power  sex  has 
to  quiet  conscience.  We  should  have  made 
clear  to  them  how  aware  they  must  be  of 
the  dangers — BEFORE  passion  took  over. 
We  had  given  them  no  concrete  wall  to 
lean  on  when  their  emotions  started  run- 
ning strong.  Gradually,  I  recognized  my- 
self, a  guilty  member  of  the  lax  society  I 

Vision:  What  people  think  yc 
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condemned". 

The  "concrete  wall  to  lean  on",  which 
these  parents  failed  to  provide  their  child- 
ren with  was  the  guidance  they  needed, 
and  the  religious  principles  on  which  every 
aspect  of  life  must  be  based. 

Do  you  teach  honesty  to  your  child  by 
telling  him  that  if  he  steals  he  will  go  to 
jail?  Or  that  it  is  all  right  to  steal  so  long 
as  he  doesn't  get  caught?  Can  you  teach  a 
young  man  to  exercise  self-control  by  tell- 
ing him  that  he  is  exposing  himself  to 
venereal  disease?  Or  a  young  woman  that 
she  may  become  pregnant?? 

In  the  January  2nd  issue  of  America, 
there  is  a  comment  on  British  secularism's 
most  influential  voice,  the  Observer,  ap- 
plauding the  London  County  Council's 
plans  to  assist  organizations  that  provide 
contraceptive  advice  to  unmarried  teen- 
agers. The  Observer  concluded,  "it  is 
easier  to  teach  contraception  than  chas- 
tity" and  America  added,  "Easier  it  cer- 
tainly is.  But  it  is  just  this  kind  of  substitu- 
tion of  technique  for  virtue  that  is  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  modern  man's  problems". 

You  must  give  your  child  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  sound  moral  principles  if  you 
are  going  to  give  your  child  sex  education. 
Remember  that  your  own  good  example 
is  your  best  teaching  tool.  In  your  sacred 
duty  of  teaching  your  child  about  sex  have 
caution,  but  not  fear;  confidence  in  God, 
not  despair;  and  love  for  purity,  not  dis- 
taste for  sex.  You  can  then  be  proud  of 
your  daughter  as  she  becomes  a  woman 
and  you  can  be  proud  of  your  son  as  he 
becomes  a  man! 

i  have  when  you  guess  right 
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.  looking  forward  backward 


Before  this  issue  of  the  field  at  home  is  off  the  press, 
we  will  have  observed  the  ninth  anniversary  of  Father 
Daly's  death.  It  has  been  our  policy  during  the  nine  years 
to  devote  some  portion  of  our  July  issue  to  Father  Daly. 
This  year  we  are  carrying  on  in  that  tradition,  but  indirect- 
ly. This  issue  will  guide  our  readers  through  back  issues 
of  the  field  at  home  which  Father  Daly  began  as  a 
twelve-page  quarterly  bulletin  in  October  1924.  Now  in 
its  41st  year  of  publication,  the  field  at  home  has  been 
a  mirror  and  a  record  of  S.O.S.  history-in-the-making. 

We  would  like  this  issue  to  be  a  tribute  to  Father  Daly, 
that  great  priest  whose  editorials  still  glow  with  the  light 
of  his  belief  in  the  S.O.S.  —  both  as  dream  and  reality. 
We  would  like  this  issue  to  be  a  tribute  also  to  the  great 
sisters  who  made  the  dream  a  reality.  Like  the  New  Cana- 
dians among  whom  they  worked,  the  first  Sisters  of  Service 
broke  ground.  Their  tools  were  intelligent  faith,  unwaver- 
ing confidence,  burning  love  and  boundless  zeal.  The 
ground  they  broke  made  them  a  revolutionary  group 
among  religious  in  the  1920's  but  they  helped  chart  the 
road  to  adaptation  and  renewal  in  the  1960's. 

The  Editor 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  'SISTERS  OF  SERVICE" 

Here  in  prayer  and  solitude  generous  Catholic  women 
are  preparing  themselves  to  enter  into  the  mission-field  of 
Canada.  The  vision  of  the  Master  is  ever  before  their  eyes — 
"The  harvest  indeed  is  great  .  .  .  but  the  labourers  are  few.'' 
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PREPARING  FOR  ACTIVE  SERVICE 


Notable  Event 

August  2,  1924,  will  remain  a  memorable  date  in  the 
annals  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  Institute.  On  that  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  community,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Toronto,  read  the  decree  of  canonical  erection  of  the  new 
missionary  order,  and  received  the  vows  of  the  first  six 
Sisters.  This  event  passed  unnoticed;  but  for  the  friends  of 
the  institution  it  appeared  as  the  first  glimmer  of  a  coming 
day.  God  has  blessed  our  first  efforts.  He  smiled  on  our 
endeavour  to  bring  help  to  the  immense  home-mission  field 
of  Canada. 
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"THEY  HAVE  GONE  TO  SERVE" 

"On  August  9,  1 924,  three  grey-clad  young  women  arrived  in 
Winnipeg  .  .  .  They  were  the  first  contingent  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 
.  .  .  The  Sisters  have  opened  their  first  mission  in  Morton,  Manitoba, 
where  for  the  past  twenty  years  Poles,  Germans  and  Ruthenians  have 
settled  in  goodly  numbers  .  .  .  Two  fully  qualified  teachers  have  taken 
over  the  two  schools  in  the  district.  A  graduate  nurse  will  give  her 
service  to  the  sick  .  .  .  These  three  Sisters  are  now  blazing  that  long 
and  winding  trail  which  is  to  lead  our  missionary  sisters  into  the  land 
of  their  apostolic  dreams.  They  form  the  beginning  of  an  ever  length- 
ening line  which  will,  we  hope,  stretch  out  and  reach  the  many  who 
are  being  lost  to  the  Church  in  the  Home  Missions  ..." 
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In  the  Beginning/ 1924-28 


the  preceding  three  pages  are  almost  exact  replicas  of  the  first  three  pages  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  field  at  home.  They  indicated  that,  after  two  years,  the  Sisters  of 
Service  had  a  Mother  House,  they  had  been  canonically  erected  as  a  religious  Insti- 
tute, they  had  accepted  a  mission  in  Western  Canada. 

There  were  other  things  to  be  told  about  the  young  Community  which,  in  striv- 
ing to  become  established,  had  gone  heavily  in  debt.  There  was  urgent  need  of  finan- 
cial help  from  generous  friends.  In  the  beginning  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  quarter- 
ly bulletin  —  to  obtain  financial  support.  In  one  of  his  first  editorials  Father  Daly 
wrote : 

".  .  .  yes,  this  is  a  begging  sheet!  But  is  not  Mother  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
as  a  beggar  in  our  land?  To  meet  the  responsibilities  in  the  mission  field  at  home  and 
afar  has  She  not  to  stand  by  the  wayside  and  ask  or  beg  for  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  our  table  ...  So  we  stand  today  at  your  door  and  we  beg  you  to  do  something 
for  a  great  Catholic  and  National  endeavour  ..." 

Begging  may  have  been  the  principal  purpose  of  the  new  magazine  but  it  was 
not  the  sole  purpose.  The  opening  of  missions,  the  profession  of  sisters  and  news 
from  the  missions,  all  were  given  a  generous  coverage.  In  June  1924  the  first  C.W.L. 
Hostel  (as  the  present  Residential  Clubs  were  then  called)  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Service  in  Toronto.  A  few  months  later  the  mission  in  Camp  Morton,  Mani- 
toba had  been  opened.  The  news  from  Morton  in  those  early  years  is  touching  and 
revealing.  We  give  a  few  excerpts. 

"The  population  of  Morton  consists  of  thirty-three  families, 
comprising  Germans,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Irish,  French,  Icelanders. 
We  are  most  welcome  among  them  all;  mothers  especially  are 
most  grateful  for  the  nurse's  advice." 

*  *  * 

"It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  the  children  and  the  young 
people  who  have  left  school  so  anxious  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction. The  great  number  have  not  yet  made  their  First 
Communion." 

*  *  * 

"The  very  Reverend  Father  Roberge,  C.Ss.R.  of  St.  Anne  des 
Chenes,  Manitoba,  presented  us  with  a  'radio'.  When  the  cold 
blizzard  sweeps  the  prairie  and  our  tiny  Morton  bungalow  seems 
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".  .  .  and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 
~\    Sister  Wymbs  travelled  20  miles 

some  days  with  the  horse  and  cutter. 


to  huddle  itself  in  the  bush  for  protection,  we  find  a  little  recrea- 
tion by  "listening  in".  It  seems  that  now  and  then  we  pick  up 
Toronto.  So  near  and  yet  so  far!" 

*      *  * 

"We  have  a  great  deal  of  sickness  around  Morton  ...  I  have 
been  out  daily,  driving  twenty  miles  some  days.  There  was  an  out- 
break of  scarlet  fever.  Fortunately  only  two  families  were  quaran- 
tined. I  consider  this  rather  providential  as  home  conditions  are 
such  that  proper  techniques  and  the  isolation  of  patients  are 
impossible. 

"I  remained  three  nights  on  duty.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the 
father  and  mother,  worn  out  after  a  hard  day's  work,  taking  their 
night's  rest  on  the  floor,  a  little  straw  for  a  mattress  and  old 
clothes  for  covering. 

"I  feel  we  have  achieved  much  by  weaving  our  life  into  the 
lives  of  these  poor  people  so  long  left  to  their  own  devices 
with  little  knowledge  and  still  less  means  of  meeting  sickness  and 
distress  .  .  ." 

In  January  1925  three  sisters  left  Toronto  for  what  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
many  missions  in  Alberta,  the  field  at  home  had  this  to  say: 

"On  their  arrival  they  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
C.W.L.  This  organization  has  mothered  this  foundation  and  con- 
tinues to  support  it.  When  the  ladies  had  secured  a  house  for  the 
sisters  they  held  a  reception  and  shower  for  them  .  .  . 

"The  first  work  committed  to  their  (the  sisters')  care  is  a  survey 
of  the  city  in  view  of  finding  the  Catholic  families,  particularly 
among  the  New  Canadians  .  .  .  They  have  organized  classes  for 
the  children  who  are  frequenting  the  public  schools  .  .  .  They 
are  desirous  of  reaching  during  the  summer  months  the  little 
settlements  that  are  visited  only  now  and  then  by  priests,  to  teach 
catechism  to  the  children  .  .  ." 

With  almost  incredible  speed  new  missions  were  opened  and  faithfully  chronicled 
in  the  field  at  home.  The  faith  and  confidence  of  our  Founders  and  first  Sisters 
should  fill  all  of  us  with  pride  and,  perhaps,  some  of  us  with  a  sense  of  shame.  Time 
was  of  the  essence  if  the  Faith  in  the  West  was  to  be  salvaged.  The  Sisters  of  Service 
grasped  the  opportunity  and  swung  into  action  in  a  glorious  spirit  of  service.  We 
continue  with  excerpts  from  early  numbers  of  the  field  at  home. 
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The  Call  of  Saskatchewan 


"June  25th,  1925  two  sisters  left  for  Regina.  From  there  they  will 
go  into  the  missions  surrounding  Eston  in  the  northwest  part  of 
that  immense  Archdiocese.  There  they  will  labour  for  eight 
weeks,  preparing  the  children  for  their  First  Communion  and 
Confirmation  .  .  ." 


A  t  the  Gateway  of  Canada 


In  August  1925  the  Halifax  mission  was 
opened  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Honourable  N.  H.  Meagher  who  donat- 
ed his  residence  to  the  Sisters.  "On  the 
landing  stage  of  Pier  2  at  Halifax,  the 
Sisters  of  Service  can  now  be  seen  at  the 
arrival  of  every  Transatlantic  liner.  They 
are  there  at  the  Gateway  of  the  Dom- 
inion to  welcome  those  coming  from  dis- 
tant countries  ..." 


In  Northern  Alberta,  January  1 926 

"Vilna  is  our  first  hospital  venture  in  the  Home  Mission  Field. 
The  surrounding  community  is  typically  New  Canadian,  Ruthen- 
ians  predominating.  The  hospital  was  formerly  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce;  so  we  have  transformed  the  temple 
of  Mammon  into  a  shrine  of  charity.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
General  Hospital  of  Vilna.  A  very  pretentious  name,  if  you  wish, 
for  a  little  10  bed  cottage  hospital.  Yet  the  charity  of  the  Sisters 
to  all  will  justify,  we  know,  the  truth  of  its  name." 
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The  ten-bed  Vilna  General 

Hospital  was  the  first 

S.O.S.  venture  in  the  hospital  field. 


Winnipeg  C.W.L.  Hostel 

"The  new  C.W.L.  Hostel  in  Winnipeg  was  formally  opened  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Winnipeg  on  April  12,  1926  .  .  . 
The  C.W.L.  of  Winnipeg  has  undertaken  the  financial  burdens 
and  has  also  furnished  the  house  .  .  ." 


The  arrival  of  immigrant  girls 
the  1920's. 


—  a  typical  hostel  scene  in 
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Edson,  Alberta,  July  1926 


"Edson,  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.N.R. 
between  Edmonton  and  Jasper,  will  soon  see  the  Sisters  at  work 
in  an  abandoned  municipal  hospital.  From  there  they  will  radiate 
as  catechists,  into  the  mining  camps  south  of  this  point." 


Religion  by  Mail,  April  1927 

"The  Sisters  of  Service  in  Edmonton  have  inaugurated  a  Cateche- 
tical Correspondence  Course  for  the  benefit  of  our  great  Home 
Mission  Field.  Through  it  they  are  reaching  hundreds  of  children 
scattered  over  the  prairie  and  in  the  valley  of  British  Columbia. 
Following  a  simple  and  systematic  course  of  lessons  they  are 
teaching  them  religion  by  mail.  The  purpose  of  their  endeavour 
is  to  keep  alive  the  spark  of  faith  in  the  souls  of  these  under- 
privileged ones  and  to  fan  it  into  a  burning  flame.  We  consider 
this  work  one  of  the  most  invaluable  services  our  Sisters  render 
to  the  Church  in  the  Home  Mission  Field." 


Out  Where  the  Teacher  is  More  Than  a  Teacher 

Versatility  as  an  S.O.S.  characteristic  can  be  seen  on  almost  every  page  of  the  vari- 
ous issues  of  the  field  at  home  down  through  the  years.  In  July  1927  Sister 
Catherine  Donnelly  had  the  following  item: 

"A  teacher's  life  as  a  Sister  of  Service  is  well-filled  with  a 
variety  of  worthwhile  tasks.  When  she  has  attended  to  her  school- 
work  she  may  branch  off  to  social  service  work  in  any  of  its 
phases,  if  she  can  find  the  time  and  energy.  Or  she  can  fill  all 
her  spare  moments  giving  religious  training  to  the  little  ones. 

"Each  of  these  western  schools  is  capable  of  such  a  marked 
individuality.  That  is  a  very  interesting  thing  about  them.  They 
are  filled  with  children  who  are  very  frank  and  trusting,  many 
under  no  religious  direction  whatever  from  parents.  Others  have 
attended  non-Catholic  services,  prayer-meetings,  revival-meetings 
and  the  like,  till  they  have  become  distrustful  of  all.  T  have 
prayed  for  faith',,  one  child  said,  'and  I  don't  know  whether  I 
shall  ever  get  it.'  Here  and  there  one  finds  an  ardent  little  soul, 
attracted  by  the  stories  of  God  and  His  truths,  longing  for  more 
knowledge  of  Him,  caught  in  God's  net.  All  signs  point  to 
possibilities." 
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"OUR  FIRST  MOTHERS" 

REVEREND  MOTHER  LIDWINA  REVEREND  MOTHER  OTHILIA 

1922-  1926  1926-  1928 


Decree 


Toronto,  Canada,  May  19,  1928. 

WHEREAS  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  a 
Religious  Community  founded  in  Toronto 
as  a  diocesan  congregation  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  faith  of  Catholic  immi- 
grants throughout  Canada; 

WHEREAS  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Toronto  have  contributed  generously  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  not  only  by 
sending  many  of  their  Sisters  to  work  in  the 
Western  Provinces,  but  also  by  guiding  the 
Sisters  of  Service  in  the  formation  of  a 
religious  spirit; 

WHEREAS  the  time  has  come  to  place 
upon  the  Sisters  of  Service  full  responsi- 
bility for  their  future  development; 

AND  WHEREAS  the  Sisters  of  Service 
cannot  now  be  assembled  for  the  election 
of  general  superiors; 

THEREFORE  we  hereby  decree  as  fol- 
lows: 


1 .  That  during  the  years  from  June  seven- 
teenth in  this  year,  Sisters  Florence  Regan 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service  shall  be  their  gen- 
eral Superior,  with  Sister  Kathleen  Schenck 
and  Sister  Carmel  Egan  as  Councillors,  and 
Sister  Margaret  Guest  as  Mistress  of 
Novices; 

2.  That  at  the  end  of  three  years  the 
Superiors  named  in  No.  1  shall  continue  in 
office  until  August  15th,  when  the  Sisters 
of  Service  will  meet  in  Toronto  to  elect 
general  Superiors  according  to  regulations 
to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose; 

3.  That  in  the  Community  Sister  Regan 
and  her  successors  shall  be  called  each  the 
Sister  General. 


(Signed)   *  NEIL  McNEIL 

Archbishop  of  Toronto         (Seal  of  the 

Archdiocese) 
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FIRST  S.O.S.  SUPERIORS 

Left  to  right,  Sister  Carmel  Egan,  (Ottawa),  Councillor;  Sister  Margaret  Guest, 
(Johnville,  N.B.)  Novice  Mistress;  Sister  Florence  Regan,  (Toronto),  Sister  General; 
Sister  Kathleen  Schenck,  (St.  Catharines),  Councillor. 

*      *  * 


Sunday,  June  17,  1928,  was  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  annals  of  the  S.O.S. 
It  was  a  canonical  birthday,  the  day  on  which  the  Community  assumed  responsibility 
for  its  own  government.  Until  then  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  with  motherly  interest 
and  care,  had  kindly  supervised  and  directed  the  young  Community  and  its  first 
members. 
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(§m  M  of  gmfy 

the  catholic  and  national  endeavour  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  is  born  of  an  act 
of  Faith  and  rests  thereon. 

"Faith"  says  St.  Paul,  "is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen  and  the  substance  of  the 
things  we  hope  for."  What  are,  therefore,  these  unseen  realities  which  gave  to  our 
work  its  birth  and  remain  its  strength?  Our  profession  of  Faith  will  be  our  answer. 

WE  BELIEVE  m  the  all-loving  and  all-embracing  Providence  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  Who  "desires  not  the  death  of  the  wicked  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live." 

WE  BELIEV E  in  the  burning  love  and  unquenchable  zeal  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  With  the  Master  our  eyes 
are  on  the  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest. 

WE  BELIEV E  in  the  motherly  love  and  all-powerful  intercession  of  Mary,  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help. 

WE  BELIEV E  in  the  apostolic  mission  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  Church.  For 
Her  and  with  Her  we  wish  to  go  to  the  confines  of  the  earth  to 

spread  Her  saving  message. 

WE  BELIEV E  that  the  preservation  and  extension  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth 
is  dependent  primarily  on  His  divine  grace  and  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  man.  "It  is  by  man"  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  "that  man  must  know  the 
path  of  salvation." 

WE  BELIEVE  in  the  piety,  self-sacrifice  and  devotedness  of  the  Catholic 
womanhood  of  Canada.  The  call  of  the  Master  to  the  service  of 
the  Home  Mission  Field  will  be  heard  and  answered.  Young,  generous  women  will 
be  found  for  our  harvest. 

WE  BELIEV E  in  the  faith  and  generosity  of  our  Catholic  people.  We  will  have 
their  prayers  and  their  money  to  support  our  endeavour.  Our 
faithful  people  love  the  missions.  The  past  is  a  guarantee  of  the  future. 

WE  BELIEVE  in  the  future  of  our  fair  Dominion. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  dear  country  depend 
primarily  on  the  moral  life  of  her  citizens  —  that  morality  is 
based  upon  and  protected  by  religion. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  protection  of  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  New  Canadian 
is  an  act  of  sane  patriotism,  of  poltiical  wisdom  and  valuable 
service  rendered  to  the  country. 

This  is  our  act  of  faith.  On  it  we  have  launched  our  missionary  endeavour  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service;  on  it  rests  the  progress  of  the  last  five  years;  on  it  we  build  the 
hopes  of  the  future. 

G.  DALY,  C.Ss.R. 
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1929-1939 


in  January  1929  the  format  of  the  field  at  home  changed. 
The  size  was  enlarged  to  eight  and  a  half  by  eleven;  a  three- 
colour  cover  was  highly  symbolic  of  the  dedication  of  the  Sisters 
of  Service  to  the  Home  Missions  of  Canada.  The  number  of 
pages  increased  from  12  to  16,  and  a  definite  plan  was  proposed 
for  each  issue.  We  quote  from  the  January  1929  issue: 

OUR  AIM  AND  AMBITION '. 

Through  a  larger  publication  and  wider  circulation  of  our  mis- 
sionary review,  we  wish  to  focus  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
Catholic  Canadian  on  our  home  mission  field.  For,  right  at  our 
door,  within  the  boundaries  of  our  far-flung  Dominion,  Mother 
Church  has  a  missionary  problem  of  great  magnitude  and  far- 
reaching  consequences.  It  remains  an  outstanding  challenge 
which  a  Catholic  cannot  afford  to  leave  unnoticed. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  is  also  intimately  wedded  to  this 
religious  issue.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  gives  it  a  national 
character.  To  emphasize  it,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is,  we 
believe,  sane  Canadianism. 
Therefore: 

1.  To  acquaint  the  Catholic  public  of  our  country  with  the  facts 
and  needs  of  our  immense  mission  field;  to  create  a  set  of 
contacts  between  the  organized  Church  of  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  great  unorganized  districts  of  the  West; 

2.  To  create  interest  and  arouse  sympathy  particularly  for  the 
missionary  endeavour  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  founded  for 
the  specific  needs  of  the  "Field  at  Home"; 

3.  To  awaken  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  and  to  create 
among  Catholics  of  Canada  a  helpful  and  fruitful  co-opera- 
tion; 

such  is  the  noble  aim  and  worthy  ambition  we  have  in  view  in 
the  publication  of  the  field  at  home. 
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DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

the  field  at  home  is  to  be  a  distinctly 
missionary  magazine.  In  the  pursuit  of 
its  apostolic  purpose  we  shall  follow  a 
very  definite  plan  of  action.  The  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  distinctive  features  will 
mark  the  various  issues  throughout  the 
year. 

1.  EDITORIAL 

"Preach  the  word;  be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season."  (II  Tim.  4:2)  The  edi- 
torial will  be  a  monthly  missionary  mes- 
sage of  the  editor.  The  clear  and  often 
repeated  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine that  underlies  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  is,  in  our  mind,  the  only 
solid  foundation  on  which  can  rest,  de- 
velop and  prosper  any  lasting  apostolic 
effort. 

2.  IN  THE  HOME   MISSION  FIELD 

"Plentiful  is  the  harvest,  few  are  the 
reapers" 

Ideas  penetrate  into  the  mind  when  they 
are  embodied  in  facts.  Letters  from 
Sisters  of  Service  in  the  mission  field  will 
place  our  readers  in  continual  touch  with 
its  pressing  needs  and  glorious  opportuni- 
ties. Is  there  anything  indeed  more  in- 
teresting to  one  who  loves  the  Church 
than  to  follow  the  missionary  sister  down 
the  long,  long  winding  trail,  into  the 
land  of  her  heroic  dreams?  The  "Rom- 
ance of  the  West"  grips  the  soul.  It 
opens  wide  vistas  on  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  Canada. 

3.  CANADIANA 

"No  East,  no  West,  just  Canada." 

The  national  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service  —  particularly  in  their 
dealing  with  the  great  problem  of  immi- 
gration— opens  the  pages  of  our  review 
to  the  discussion  of  Canadian  Topics. 

To  stress  and  uphold  the  moral  prob- 
lem that  underlies  all  national  issues  is, 
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we  believe,  the  highest  form  of  patriot- 
ism. 

4.  THE   FIELD  AFAR 

"And  the  field  is  the  world." 

A  missionary  magazine  is  essentially 
Catholic  in  its  outlook  and  purpose.  Our 
interest  in  the  home  mission  field  should 
not  make  us  forget  the  greater  and 
broader  field  afar.  The  propagation  of 
the  faith  throughout  the  world  will  neces- 
sarily enthuse  our  readers  for  its  pre- 
servation and  extension  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  or  their  adoption. 
N.B.  All  donations  received  and  ear- 
marked for  the  foreign  missions  will  be 
given  to  Father  Fraser's  work  in  China 
unless  specifically  marked  for  other 
work.  ("Father  Fraser's  work"  is  the 
now  well-known  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society,  Ed.) 

5.  VOCATION 

"The  Master  calleth  thee." 

In  the  mission  field  the  world  over  the 
human  factor  is  what  counts  the  most. 
Missionaries,  more  missionaries,  is  the 
Macedonian  cry  of  the  hour. 

6.  PRAYER 

"Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest." 

To  organize  a  "prayer  crusade"  through- 
out the  country  for  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  the  Faith  in  Canada,  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  may  come  to  our 
Dominion  which  extends  from  sea  to  sea 
.  .  .  this  will  be  a  chief  objective  of  the 

FIELD  AT  HOME. 

7.  CONTRIBUTIONS 

"Barter  your  silver  for  souls" 

Another  begging  sheet!  Yes,  and  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  it.  Why  should  we  blush 
to  hold  out  our  hand  for  support  for  our 

missionary  sisters? 
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History  in  the  Making 


"He  shall  have  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea  . . . " 

Ps.  71,  8 


the  field  at  home  down  the  years  has 
been  but  a  small  voice;  its  part  in  the 
making  of  Canadian  history  has  been 
equally  small  —  but  —  it  has  had  a  part. 
The  magazine  chronicled  the  growth  of 
our  Institute;  faithfully  it  reported  the 
work  of  Canadians,  especially  in  the  mis- 
sions. The  spirit  of  the  magazine  was  al- 
ways strongly  Canadian,  but  never  nar- 
rowly nationalistic. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  rewarding 
to  make  selections  from  all  the  sections 
mentioned  previously  as  being  part  of 
the  new  1929  format  of  the  field  at 
home.  This,  in  fact,  was  what  we  had 
intended  doing.  But  the  decisions  were 
too  difficult  —  the  abundance  of  material 
too  great.  Each  section  could  be  profit- 
ably given  an  issue  to  itself.  We  are  con- 
fining ourselves  to  selections  from  "In 
the  Home  Mission  Field"  which  was  the 
almost-on-the-spot  narrative  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 
during  the  decade  from  1929  to  1939. 
There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  old 
pages  of  our  mission  magazine  —  but  the 
smiles  outnumber  the  tears.  They  were  a 
gallant,  laughing,  fearless  group,  those 
first  S.O.S.  Their  gaiety  and  casual  ac- 
ceptance of  any  and  every  circumstance 
provides  interesting  —  even  challenging 
—  reading.  There  will  be  those  who  feel 
that  other  selections  from  the  many 
would  have  been  better,  more  telling. 
They  are  probably  right.  Over  and  over 
and  over  again  the  back  issues  were  read. 
Each  time  the  editor  had  just  one  wish — 
that  she  could  print  everything  in  all  the 
issues  so  that  all  could  know  how  proud 
she  is  of  her  Sisters,  in  every  branch  of 
our  work,  who  make  her  own  small  con- 
tribution appear  so  microscopic. 
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In  the 
Home  Mission 
Field 


1929-1939 


The  Sisters  Pray  for  a  Man  and  Get  One 


Lost  again!  We  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  The  mere  fact  of  being  lost  did 
not  disturb  us,  but  the  fact  of  being  lost 
in  such  a  place,  on  a  broiling  hot  morn- 
ing did.  No  house,  no  creature  was  in 
sight. 

Sister  decided  to  go  back  a  few  miles 
but,  as  she  attempted  to  turn  on  the  nar- 
row trail,  the  cantankerous  machine  went 
over  a  slight  embankment.  Push  as  we 
would,  we  could  not  budge  it.  To  add  to 
our  difficulties  the  self-starter  would  not 
work,  nor  could  we  turn  the  crank. 

Though  we  hated  to  admit  it,  we 
realized  quite  well  that  we  needed  a 
strong  man,  and  needed  him  badly.  Call- 


ing to  mind  the  words  of  Scripture,  "Ask 
and  you  shall  receive",  we  sat  on  the 
running-board  and  said  the  beads  with 
intense  fervour.  No  sooner  had  we  fin- 
ished praying  than  we  saw  approaching, 
not  three  yards  away,  a  kindly  soul  lead- 
ing a  horse.  We  did  not  tell  him  that  he 
was  a  gift  from  heaven  though  the 
warmth  of  our  welcome  almost  over- 
whelmed him. 

Apparently  he  was  amused  at  our 
plight,  but  being  Scottish,  his  heart  was 
kind,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  were 
on  the  road  again.  Then,  wishing  us 
good-bye  and  good  luck,  our  friend,  God 
bless  him,  left  us. 


In  Northern  Saskatchewan 

We  visited  eight  or  nine  districts.  The 
children,  for  the  most  part,  had  never 
seen  Sisters.  At  one  place  we  were  re- 
minded of  the  Indians  when  Canada  was 
first  discovered.  As  we  drove  up  to  the 
little  church  some  of  the  children  hid  be- 
hind trees  and  peeped  out  at  us.  When 
they  saw  that  we  were  not  supernatural 
beings  they  came  and  made  friends.  The 
children  of  all  these  districts  have  joined 
the  correspondence  course  and  thus  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them. 


The  dear  good  people,  although  they 
did  not  have  much  to  give,  always  wel- 
comed us  into  their  homes.  Most  of  the 
houses  at  which  we  stayed  had  only  three 
rooms.  We  were  given  the  best  and  al- 
ways made  to  feel  at  home. 

At  one  place  the  family  had  had  many 
trials,  loss  of  cattle,  crop  failure,  illness, 
et  cetera.  Although  they  had  only  a  bed- 
room and  kitchen  we  were  invited  to 
stop  there.  We  were  given  the  bedroom, 
while  the  family  (six  of  them)  slept  on  a 
bed  in  the  kitchen.  This  house  was  made 
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"Only  one  bedroom  and 
a  kitchen,  but  we  were 
made  welcome" 


of  logs,  with  a  thatched  roof  and  mud 
floor.  On  the  night  of  our  arrival,  to- 
wards midnight,  a  storm  came  up.  We 
were  wakened  by  the  rain  pouring 
through  the  kitchen  roof.  We  invited  the 
family  into  our  room  but  were  told  that 
the  bed  was  keeping  dry. 


We  were  just  remarking  how  fortun- 
ate it  was  for  us  that  our  roof  did  not 
leak  when  Sister  escaped  a  shower  bath 
by  three  or  four  inches.  Fortunately  we 
noticed  my  umbrella.  When  we  had  it 
opened  over  our  heads  we  felt  more  se- 
cure in  bed. 


Experiences  of  an  SOS  Teacher 

Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  sat  curled 
up  in  a  chair  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth 
and  read  of  the  picturesque  thatched  and 
whitewashed  cottages  of  the  European 
peasants,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  keen  desire, 
wished  it  were  possible  for  me  to  travel 
much  and  see  all  this  beauty  with  my 
own  eyes  instead  of  through  the  eyes  of 
another. 

And  now  my  wish  has  been  granted — 
at  least  in  part — for  I  am  living  environ- 
ed by  whitewashed  dwellings  with 
thatched  roofs,  and  for  all  the  charm 
there  is  in  a  hut  with  a  dirty  straw  top 
and  dubious-looking  whitewash  on  the 
walls,  I  would  not  give  a  second  glance. 

And  too,  since  those  far-off  days,  I 
have  eaten,  taught  and  slept  in  these  cot- 
tages. After  arguing  with  the  flies  over 
the  meals,  and  finally  ending  the  dispute 
by  leaving  them  drowning  in  the  milk 
and  submerged  in  the  butter;  after  being 
showered  with  rain  through  the  almost 
invariably    leaky    roofs;    after  having 


turned  my  already  upturned  nose  a  little 
higher  at  the  pervading  odour  from  the 
sticky  mud  floors;  after  having  slept  in 
beds  occupied  by  welcome  committees 
from  various  insect  bodies  —  I  have 
been  positively  and  decidedly  disillusion- 
ed. In  looking  for  romance  I  gained  ex- 
perience. 

But  they  say  that  beauty  is  a  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  —  or  of  one's  diges- 
tion. For,  to  be  truthful  there  have  been 
days,  and  there  will  be  again,  when  the 
wide  white-blanketed  fields  shining  in 
the  morning  sun,  the  trees  bejewelled 
with  diamonds,  the  snow-capped  hay- 
stacks like  fat  ginger  cakes  with  white 
frosting,  the  little  houses  looking  as  if 
they  had  just  come  from  a  bath  —  make 
a  scene  of  such  surpassing  loveliness  that 
one  catches  one's  breath  in  wonder.  And 
so,  dear  God  always  makes  beauty,  and 
man  changes  it  into  ugliness! 

On  such  a  morning  when  all  the  world 
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is  glittering  like  an  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas card,  how  can  one  go  into  the 
school  and  teach  phonics  and  fractions? 
One  does  not!  Asking  the  children  if 
they  saw  the  sunrise  and  the  jewels  in 
the  snow,  and  fairies'  Christmas  trees; 


looking  into  their  beautiful  souls,  catch- 
ing the  sparkle  of  their  eyes,  the  response 
of  their  minds  —  I  wonder  what  made 
me  think  I  was  disillusioned  by  thatched 
cottages  with  white  walls  when  they  con- 
tain so  much  charm  and  grace? 


On  the  Montreal  Waterfront 

Under  the  caption  "I  cover  the  Water- 
front" Austin  F.  Cross  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  for  MacLeans  Maga- 
zine. They  give  the  views  of  a  newspaper 
man  at  the  Montreal  Harbour  during  the 
shipping  season.  The  author  made  kind 
reference  to  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

After  describing  the  arrival  of  the  im- 
migrants his  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
Slav  girl  who  has  just  walked  down  the 
gangway  and  is  somewhat  bewildered, 
finding  no  one  who  can  understand  her: 

"The  Dominion  Immigration  woman 
makes  sure  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bring  in  this  young  girl  for  immoral 
purposes  —  for  if  vigilance  is  relaxed  for 
a  moment  that  is  what  happens  —  then 
the  routine  clearance  starts.  Quite  often 
this  routine  is  anything  but  a  tranquil 
affair.  First,  the  poor  girl  tries  to  make 
herself  understood,  and  no  one  has  the 
slightest  idea  what  she  is  talking  about. 
Finally,  ineffectual  haranguing  leads  to 
tears,  as  weepingly  the  heart-faced  Slav 
girl  tries  to  explain  herself.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  locate  a  Sister  of  Service. 
These  self-effacing  ladies  with  the  nun- 
like mien  make  no  fuss  but  are  extremely 
efficient.  Often  the  peasant  girl  is  bawl- 
ing when  the  Sister  of  Service  gets  there. 
A  few  soft  syllables,  and  the  Sister  has 
picked  up  the  newcomer's  nationality. 
The  tears  of  anguish  change  to  sobs  of 


joy,  and  the  Slav  girl  falls  on  the  Sister's 
neck,  blubbers  half-comprehensible  sen- 
tences in  torrents,  cools  down  and  is  en 
route  to  join  her  folks  in  Saskatchewan." 

These  remarks  made  by  an  outsider 
are  worth  noting.  They  illustrate  beauti- 
fully the  value  of  the  Port  Work  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service. 


The  Covered  Wagon 

Many  people  wondered  what  was  hap- 
pening when  they  saw  a  crowd  gathered 
about  a  grey  autovan  stationed  outside 
St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Toronto  on 
October   3rd,   the  feast  of  the  Little 


Flower.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Students'  Mission 
Crusade  Convention  —  the  day  of  their 
Pontifical  Mass  and  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Sisters  of  Service  Mission  Van. 
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"Is  it  an  ambulance?"  people  asked, 
mistaking  the  grey-clad  sisters  waiting 
beside  the  van  for  nurses. 

The  Pontifical  Mass  over,  His  Excel- 
lency Archbishop  Neil  McNeil  came  to 
the  door  of  the  Cathedral  and  blessed 
the  Van  in  the  name  of  Holy  Mother 
Church,  bidding  it  start  forth  on  its  mis- 
sionary career. 

Just  as  the  covered  wagon  of  days 
gone  by  was  the  home  of  the  first  settlers 
in  the  West,  the  autovan  of  the  Sisters 
of  Service  is  the  "Church  on  wheels" 
bringing  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
Catholic  people  of  mountain,  valley  and 
prairie.  "Will  the  Sisters  really  sleep  in 
the  Van?"  people  asked  us  increduously. 
Yes,  while  pioneering  for  Christ  the 
Sisters  will  live  in  the  Van,  which,  by 


the  way  is  equipped  with  two  very  com- 
fortable beds.  Yes,  they  will  drive  it 
themselves.  Drive  it  from  place  to  place 
gathering  the  little  children  together  in 
villages  and  centres  where  the  children 
are  without  instruction,  teaching  them 
the  saving  truths  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  first  Van  is  to  be  used  on  Van- 
couver Island.  Getting  it  to  its  destina- 
tion was  quite  a  problem  until  a  priest 
from  St.  Francis  Xavier  Missionary 
Seminary  came  to  say  Mass.  Naturally, 
we  showed  him  the  Van  and  mentioned 
the  difficulty  of  transportation.  What 
was  our  surprise,  later  in  the  morning, 
to  receive  a  phone  call  from  the  Sem- 
inary. Two  Fathers,  China-bound,  would 
drive  the  Van  to  Vancouver  for  us.  Fer- 
vently we  breathed,  Deo  Gratias! 


when  travelling 


ST.  PETER"  —  the  second  catechetical  van 


when  stationary  .  .  . 
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A  Modem  Nativity 


"This  is  awful,  Sister.  The  idea  of  human 
beings  being  born  into  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  brute  beasts."  The  doctor  was 
waxing  wroth  and  his  excitement  was 
due  to  the  advent  of  twins  in  a  stable. 

Sister  Furman,  who  was  doing  every- 
thing she  could  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  said  nothing.  But  this  birth 
in  a  stable  was  recalling  to  her  mind  an- 
other birth  two  thousand  years  ago  when, 
in  a  Cave  at  Bethlehem,  the  God  of 
Heaven  became  incarnate. 

It  was  all  so  different  from  what  they 
had  expected  —  this  young  couple  from 
far-away  Gallicia.  When  they  arrived  in 
Western  Canada,  summer,  with  its 
warmth  and  plenty,  had  hidden  their 
poverty  so  well  that  winter  was  upon 
them  before  they  were  prepared.  Their 
little  log  hut,  comfortable  enough  in 
August,  was  certainly  not  made  for 
winter  winds.  The  cows  and  horses  that 
grazed  peacefully  in  the  fields  when  the 
grass  was  green  looked  to  their  master 
to  provide  for  them.  He  did,  by  building 
a  partition  in  his  one-roomed  house  and 
giving  them  one  part.  So,  side  by  side, 
through  the  long  winter  months,  man 
and  beast  dwelt  together,  no  doubt  in 
perfect  amity. 

Matters  were  beginning  to  look  serious. 
Food  was  getting  scarce;  clothing  was 
growing  ragged.  And  then,  when  every- 
thing was  as  hopelessly  upset  as  possible, 
the  arrival  of  twins  added  to  the  general 
confusion.  When  the  husband  returned 
from  milking  he  found  them  there. 

There  were  no  neighbours  for  miles 
around,  and  by  morning  the  mother  was 
unconscious,  in  grave  danger.  A  young 
lad,  who  happened  along,  was  sent  off  on 
horseback  for  help.  His  first  thought  was 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  and,  arriving  at 
the  convent,  he  begged  Sister  Furman  to 
"go  quickly,  for  Mrs.  X  is  dying".  He 
then  hurried  off  in  search  of  priest  and 
doctor. 

By  the  time  Sister  arrived  the  patient 
had  regained  consciousness  and  Father 
was  able  to  hear  her  confession.  The 
dear  little  mother,  though  still  so  ill,  said, 
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The  "caboose"  for  winter  travel 

"The  good  God  has  sent  the  babies  to 
me.  May  His  Name  be  blessed!" 

Sister  remained  all  day  then  came  home 
for  supper  and  to  gather  up  some  clothes 
and  other  supplies  to  help  these  dear 
ones  of  Christ.  Another  Sister  went  back 
with  her  to  watch  all  night.  And  what  a 
night  it  was;  damp,  black  and  freezing 
in  spite  of  the  fire  in  the  wood  stove  and 
the  feeble  flame  in  a  greasy  lantern.  In 
one  corner  of  the  room  the  poor  mother, 
again  unconscious,  lay  on  a  ragged,  dirty 
bed.  In  another  corner,  on  an  equally 
dirty  cot,  lay  the  two  new  arrivals  to  this 
world  of  woe.  Evidently  they  as  yet  had 
no  earthly  belongings,  for  they  were  both 
shoved  into  one  cotton  bag,  with  their 
little  heads  sticking  out. 

The  C.W.L.  of  London,  Ontario  had 
sent  us  a  supply  of  beautiful  baby  clothes 
which  were  more  than  appreciated  on  this 
occasion.  After  the  babies  were  dressed 
in  fluffy  white  flannelette  garments  with 
pink  and  blue  trim,  we  proceeded  to  re- 
place their  nursing  bottle.  The  huge 
whiskey  bottle,  longer  than  the  babies 
themselves,  gave  way  to  two  more  mod- 
ern affairs  which  may  not  have  served 
the  purpose  any  better  but  did  look  a 
little  more  appropriate.  The  father  was 
charmed  with  his  two  little  daughters  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  trying  to  in- 
duce them  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  two  weeks  the  mother  was  up  and 
at  it  again. 
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Memo 


from  the  editor  s  desk 


had  the  editor  known  how  difficult  a  task  this  "going  backward"  would  be,  it 
might  never  have  been  attempted.  But,  now  that  it  is  done,  she  is  grateful  for  the 
experience.  Leafing  through  the  back  issues  has  been  a  renewal,  a  warning  and  a 
challenge.  It  has  been  a  renewal  because  -  how  can  one  read  about  the  early  days 
without  an  upsurge  of  missionary  zeal  in  one's  own  heart? 

It  has  been  a  warning  because  today  life  in  Canada,  for  most  Canadians,  has 
grown  softer,  easier.  Both  softness  and  ease  can  become  like  a  creeping  paralysis 
in  a  missionary  endeavour. 

It  has  been  a  challenge  because  problems  have  been  solved,  but  problems  still 
arise;  needs  have  been  met,  but  new  needs  make  themselves  felt;  one  generation 
has  been  nobly  served  -  another  generation  still  needs  service  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind.  We  cannot  rest.  Because  the  Church  is  living,  breathing,  the  mission- 
ary's task  is  never  done. 


Two  things  remain  to  be  said.  In  1939  our  first  and  only  American  mission  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  was  opened.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  Fargo  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  field  at  home.  Since  this  issue  does  not  go  beyond  1939,  we 
salute  North  Dakota  briefly  but  warmly. 


t 


t 


In  1932,  the  field  at  home  acquir- 
ed an  editor  who  was  to  remain  at  the 
editor's  desk  until  1954.  Sister  Carolyn 
Albury  was  a  newspaper  woman  in  her 
native  Nassau  before  she  entered  the 
Sisters  of  Service.  From  1932,  though 
Father  Daly  always  wrote  the  editor- 
ials, the  magazine  became  more  and 
more  the  work  of  Sister  Albury.  Sister 
has  always  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
present  editor.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  salute  her  and  thank  her  for  her 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  Home 
Missions  through  the  field  at  home. 


t 
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The  Thin  Grey  Line  .  .  . 
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Those  were  hard  days,  yes,  hard 

when  Poverty  stalked  the  land. 

Not  gentle,  she,  but  grinding, 

grasping,  withholding  all  largesse. 

Grey  drought  walked  with  her. 

Grey  drought,  grey  land,  grey  hearts. 

Grey  hearts?  Not  really  -  no  - 

it's  not  molecular  groupings  that 

keep  men's  spirits  green. 

Despite  conditions,  thousands  came 

from  lands  worse  off  than  ours. 

They  came  in  hope. 

Youth  came,  unlettered  and  untrained, 

and  so  did  middle  age  in  desperate 

search  of  all  their  youth  had  missed. 

The  old  came  too,  and 

left  their  hearts  at  home. 

They  came  to  cities  and  to  towns, 

but,  mostly,  to  the  hostile  bush  and  prairie. 

Those  were  hard  days,  yes,  hard, 
when,  quietly,  a  thin  grey  line  was  formed. 
(Perhaps?  It  took  the  neutral  out  of  grey 
and  made  it  throb  with  colour?) 
Quite  indistinct  the  line  -  at  first  - 
and  blurred 

But  then  its  form  emerged  — 

the  form  of  women  with  compassionate  eyes, 

their  hands  outstretched  to  succour, 

their  hearts,  to  understand. 

It  was  time  to  do  as  Christ  did. 

It  was  time  to  rescue  His  evangelical  Way 

from  the  stranglehold  of  custom  and  tradition. 

The  women  in  grey  did  this  -  then  - 

with  startling  nonchalance. 

Because  they  did,  some  days 

were  much  less  hard  for  some. 

The  thin  grey  line  is  longer  now 

though  still  quite  thin. 

Have  incrustations  blurred  its  form? 

O  Mother  of  Christ,  don't  let  it  be; 

keep  us  free,  as  He  was  free, 

to  do  His  work  today. 

SJB 
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Book 
Reviews 


A  World  To  Win 

Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today? 


A  WORLD  TO  WIN,  Joseph  a  Grassi,  M.M.; 
Maryknoll  Publications,  Maryknoll,  N.Y. 
184  pp.  $3.95. 

HAVE  YOU  HAD  YOUR  RICE  TODAY? 
Jerome  Breunig,  S.J.;  Loyola  University 
Press,  184  pp.  $3.50. 

Both  these  are  missionary  books,  both  easy 
reading,  both  should  appeal  to  the  mission- 
minded —  but  for  different  reasons. 

Father  Grassi,  a  Maryknoll  theologian 
who  teaches  at  the  Maryknoll  Major  Semin- 
ary and  has  had  parochial  experience  in  the 
missions  of  Guatemala,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  and  highly  practical  examination 
of  the  Pauline  approach  to  the  missions  — 
then  and  now. 

A  World  To  Win  has  three  parts:  1.  The 
Great  Plan:  A  world  That  Can  Be  Won;  2. 
An  Apostle  At  Work;  3.  A  Pauline  Church 
in  Action  —  and  an  epilogue  which  points 
up  the  influence  of  St.  Paul  on  the  present 
movement  to  reform  within  the  Church. 

The  overall  impression  that  this  reviewer 
got  from  reading  the  book  was  that  of  com- 
munity; the  apostle  as  leader,  initiator,  travel- 
ler; the  people  of  God  as  witnesses,  as  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  God  and,  some  of  them, 
as  singled  out  for  responsibility  in  the 
Church.  The  cohesive  forces  in  the  com- 
munity, of  course,  are  personal  dedication 
to  and  identification  with  Christ,  and  a  do- 
cility to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"For  St.  Paul,  'election'  as  a  Christian  was 
not  just  a  personal  privilege.  It  was  rather 
the  gift  of  a  special  mission  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  community  and  to  the 
world.  It  meant  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
now  work  in  a  new  individual  in  a  unique 
way  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  could  be 
no  'unemployment'  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity. When  Paul  said,  T  believe  in  the 


Holy  Spirit,'  he  did  not  mean  my  Holy 

Spirit,  but  a  Spirit  that  was  shared  by  all 

and  worked  in  all  for  the  benefit  of  all." 

This  quotation  is,  perhaps,  as  good  an  ex- 
ample as  any  of  what  I  meant  above.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  book  widely  read  by  all  who 
are  working  in  an  apostolic  way  with  the 
laity;  I  would  like  to  see  it  read  by  the  laity. 
We  need  the  book's  lesson  that  missionary 
work  is  never  done,  that  there  is  always  a 
new  Christian  community  to  be  formed. 

Have  You  Had  Your  Rice  Today?  is  the 
informally  chatty  story  of  Father  Breunig's 
semester  "on  loan"  to  Sogang  College  in 
Seoul,  Korea.  Father  Breunig  is  a  professor 
of  English  and  Jesuit  Counsellor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  at  Marquette  University 
in  Milwaukee.  When  given  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  teach  at  Sogang  Jesuit  College  in 
Seoul,  Father  Breunig  did  more  than  teach 
English  to  Korean  students.  We  might  say 
that  he  succeeded  in  teaching,  not  Korean, 
but  Korea  to  North  Americans. 

The  book  has  many  interesting  accounts 
of  the  author's  experiences  in  a  new  and 
strange  land  but,  to  this  reviewer,  its  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  picture  it  paints  of  the 
Korean  people;  the  picture  is  a  nobly  mov- 
ing one  and  is  compassionately  drawn. 

At  one  point  Father  Breunig  asked  his 
Korean  students  to  try  to  write  a  few  verses 
in  English.  He  included  two  of  the  better 
ones  in  the  book.  In  part  one  of  them  says: 

Could  she,  my  dearest  friend,  be  touched 
By  hands  so  dark,  so  soon?  .  .  . 

With  apologies  to  the  poet  I  would  like  to 
paraphrase  it  this  way: 

Could  she,  my  dearest  one,  be  known 
By  heart  so  new,  so  soon? 

and  apply  the  paraphrase  in  admiration  to 
Father  Breunig's  reaction  to  and  pen-picture 
of  Korea.  SJB. 
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We  love  all  God's  creatures  — 
Babies,  Moms  and  Dads,  Grandmas 
and  Grandpas,  brothers  and  sisters, 
in-laws  and  outlaws,  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins,  friends  and  strangers. 
We  love  kittens  that  purr,  cats,  when 
they  don't  yowl,  squirrels,  when 
they  don't  pull  up  the  flowers,  puppies 
in  all  their  moods  and  tenses. 
But  our  favourite  people  are  our 
subscribers, 

And  our  favourite  subscribers  are 

(a)  the  ones  who  renew  subscriptions, 

(b)  the  ones  who  send  new 
subscriptions. 

Would  you  like  to  be  one  of  our 

favourite  people? 

Well,  you  know  what  to  do! 


THE  FIELD  AT  HOME  2  Wellesley  Place,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 

Please  enter  (or  renew)  the  following  subscription(s)  for  The  Field  at  Home. 
I  enclose  $  

Name  

Address  


Name... 

Subscription  Rate  Address 
$1.00  a  Year   
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Prayer  for  the  Council 


You  have  favoured,  O  Lord,  your  land; 
you  have  restored  the  well-being  of  Jacob. 
You  have  forgiven  the  guilt  of  your  people; 
you  have  covered  all  their  sins. 
You  have  withdrawn  all  your  wrath; 
you  have  revoked  your  burning  anger. 

Restore  us,  O  God  our  saviour, 

and  abandon  your  displeasure  against  us. 

Will  you  ever  be  angry  with  us, 

prolonging  your  anger  to  all  generations? 

Will  you  not  instead  give  us  life; 

and  shall  not  your  people  rejoice  in  you? 

Show  us,  O  Lord,  your  kindness, 

and  grant  us  your  salvation. 

/  will  hear  what  God  proclaims; 

the  Lord  —  for  he  proclaims  peace 

To  his  people,  and  to  his  faithful  ones, 

and  to  those  who  put  in  him  their  hope. 

Near  indeed  is  his  salvation  to  those  who  fear  him, 

glory  dwelling  in  our  land. 

Kindness  and  truth  shall  meet; 

justice  and  peace  shall  kiss. 

Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth, 

and  justice  shall  look  down  from  heaven. 

The  Lord  himself  will  give  his  benefits; 

our  land  shall  yield  its  increase. 

Justice  shall  walk  before  him, 

and  salvation,  along  the  way  of  his  steps. 


PSALM  LXXXIV 


Magnificat  for 


My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  rejoices  in  God  my  Saviour, 
for  he  has  regarded  the  low  estate  of 

his  handmaiden. 
For  behold,  henceforth  all  generations  will 

call  me  blessed; 
for  he  who  is  mighty  has  done  great  things  for  me, 
and  holy  is  his  name. 
And  his  mercy  is  on  those  who  fear  him 

from  generation  to  generation. 
He  has  shown  strength  with  his  arm, 
he  has  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination 

of  their  hearts, 
he  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones 
and  exalted  those  of  low  degree; 
he  has  filled  the  hungry  with 

good  things, 
and  the  rich  he  has  sent  empty  away. 
He  has  helped  his  servant  Israel, 
in  remembrance  of  his  mercy, 
as  he  spoke  to  our  fathers, 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  posterity  forever. 

LUKE  1,  46-55 
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Milestones 


First  and  Final  Profession  are  the  second 
and  third  milestones  in  the  life  of  a 
religious.  Very  Reverend  John  D. 
Lockwood,  c.ss.r.,  Provincial  Superior 
of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  Toronto, 
receives  the  first  Vows  of  Sister  Lorraine 
Doiron  and  the  Perpetual  Vows  of 
Sisters  Carmelita  Camozzi  and  Marilyn 
Gillespie  on  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady's  Assumption. 
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Toward 
the  First 
Milestone 


Postulancy  and 
Reception 


A  postulant  is  a  girl,  as  modern  as 
tomorrow's  news;  she  is  gay,  insou- 
ciant, a  mite  irreverent,  impatient  of 
pietism  and  phoniness.  She  is  the 
despair  of  novices,  the  tickler  of  her 
superior's  funny-bone,  the  promise 
of  the  future  to  her  seniors  and  the 
darling  of  God's  Heart. 

She  scorns  sentiment  while  deep 
within  her  she  sings,  "Happy  those 
you  choose  to  dwell  in  your  courts, 
O  Lord." 

She  cloaks  her  generosity  in 
growls  and  groans  but  does  not  re- 
voke her  "Lo,  I  come  to  do  your 
will." 

And  suddenly,  it  seems,  there 
comes  to  her  a  beautiful  moment  of 
confrontation  with  Christ  -  she  is 
received  as  a  novice,  she  dons  His 
livery  and,  eternal  woman  that  she 
is,  she  surrenders  her  whole  self  to 
the  overwhelming,  never-failing  love 
of  God. 
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Prayerfully  the  postulant  prepares  to  be  received  as  a  novice.  Her  SOS  uniform, 
which  has  been  placed  on  a  table  in  the  sanctuary,  will  be  blessed  before  it  is 
given  to  her. 
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Thus  May  You  Pass 
Each  Milestone 

Grace  and  peace  be  yours  abundantly,  as  you  gain  fuller 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  See 
how  all  the  gifts  that  make  for  life  and  holiness  in 
us  belong  to  his  divine  power;  come  to  us  through  fuller 
knowledge  of  him,  whose  own  glory  and  sovereignty  have 
drawn  us  to  himself!  Through  him  God  has  bestowed  on 
us  high  and  treasured  promises;  you  are  to  share  the 
divine  nature,  with  the  world's  corruption,  the 
world's  passions,  left  behind.  And  you  too  have  to 
contribute  every  effort  on  your  own  part,  crowning 
your  faith  with  virtue,  and  virtue  with  enlightenment, 
and  enlightenment  with  continence,  and  continence  with 
endurance,  and  endurance  with  holiness,  and  holiness 
with  brotherly  love,  and  brotherly  love  with  charity. 
Such  gifts,  when  they  are  yours  in  full  measure,  will 
make  you  quick  and  successful  pupils,  reaching  ever 
closer  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Bestir  yourselves  then  . .  .  ever  more  eagerly,  to 
ratify  God's  calling  and  choice  of  you  by  a  life  well  lived. 

II  PETER,  1,  3-10 
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Thus  may  you  pass  each  milestone  in  your  life  of  total  commitment,  of  dedicated 
Christian  Witnessing:  may  you  "remain  open  to  change  —  mobile  like  Abraham  — 
ever  ready  to  follow  God's  invitation  to  enter  upon  a  new,  unknown  country,  where 
you  will  meet  Him  again." 
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Celebrating 
on  August  15th 


Silver  Jubilarian:  Sister  Ella  Zink, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 


Finally  professed:  Sister  Camelita  Camozzi,  Rossland,  B.C.,  and  Sister  Marilyn 
Gillespie,  Swan  River,  Manitoba.  Sister  Camozzi  is  teaching  in  a  one-room  rural  school 
in  Camp  Morton,  Manitoba.  Sister  Gillespie  is  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Rycroft 
Public  School,  Rycroft,  Alberta. 


New  novice:  Sister  Diane  Carey,  Newly-professed:  Sister  Lorraine  Doiron, 

Grand  Falls,  Nfld.  New  Glasgow  Mills,  P.E.I. 


Social  Work  in  Halifax 


"I  was 
no  angel" 


F/L  Dick  Mungham,  rcaf 
in  The  Mail-Star,  Halifax 


"my  mother  died,"  Julianna  said,  "and 
I  was  moved  from  grandparents  to  aunt 
to  uncle."  Julianna  Miller  was  14  when 
she  was  to  get  a  new  start  with  new  rela- 
tives in  the  New  World,  and  so  she  left 
Germany  and  arrived  in  Canada  in  1954. 

"It  was  out  of  the  frying-pan  and  into 
the  fire,"  said  Julianna.  "Here  in  Canada 
I  was  still  the  poor  and  unwanted  rela- 
tion." Her  new  life,  which  had  held  so 
much  promise  and  hope,  started  and  end- 
ed in  Western  Canada.  In  a  few  weeks 
she  was  back  on  a  train,  headed  for  Hali- 
fax and  a  boat  back  to  Germany,  where 
she  could  at  least  speak  the  language. 

Friends  of  the  family  out  West  had 
tried  to  help  the  unhappy  child.  But  the 
aunt  in  Canada  was  firm  in  her  decision 
to  pack  the  girl  back  to  her  grandparents. 
When  the  train  arrived  in  Halifax,  Juli- 
anna was  met  by  a  Sister  of  Service.  It 
was  no  accident.  The  family  friend  had 
contacted  the  Sisters  in  Western  Canada, 
and  they  in  turn  telegraphed  the  Sisters 
in  Halifax.  So  the  disturbed  and  terrified 
girl  had  met  a  friend. 

"When  Sister  Kelly  met  me  on  the 
train,"  said  Julianna,  "I  was  terrified.  I 
didn't  want  to  stay  in  Canada.  I  didn't 
want  to  go  back  to  Germany.  I  didn't 
want  anything  or  anyone.  I  could  barely 
speak  English  and  could  not  read  a  word 
of  it.  I  had  been  crying  for  weeks  and  I 
know  now  that  I  must  have  been  almost 
hysterical.  Sister  spoke  quietly  to  me  in 


that  manner  she  has,  in  my  own  German 
tongue,  and  promised  me  I  didn't  have  to 
get  on  the  boat  if  I  didn't  want  to.  She 
offered  me  hospitality  at  the  Sisters  of 
Service  Residence  to  think  things  out. 

"Sister  had  a  girl  about  my  age  with 
her  who  assured  me  that  the  residence  was 
nice  and  not  all  praying  and  fasting  and 
silence.  I  gave  in,  very  much  against  my 
better  judgment,  and  went  off  to  the  resi- 
dence with  them.  I  was  sure  it  would  be 
terrible.  I  just  knew  it  would  be  a  dark 
and  gloomy  convent  with  the  nuns  all 
praying  and  that  I'd  end  up  wearing  a 
nun's  uniform.  It  was  quite  a  surprise.  It 
was  lovely  and  peaceful.  I  was  fed,  I  had 
a  place  to  sleep  and  other  girls  my  own 
age  to  talk  to  and  the  sisters  were  always 
smiling." 

Julianna  decided  to  stay  with  the  sisters 
at  their  residence  at  5206  Tobin  Street, 
and  thanks  to  the  patient  understanding 
of  Sister  Black,  the  Superior  at  that  time, 
and  to  Sister  Kelly,  her  first  friend,  Juli- 
anna soon  came  out  of  her  shell  and  be- 
gan to  live. 

In  the  meantime  the  immigration 
people  came  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on.  Hungarian  and  German  nationals  in 
the  area  were  offering  help  and  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  stories  of  the  poor 
little  waif  whom  no  one  wanted  except  the 
sisters.  Somehow  the  nuns  were  able  to 
quiet  the  whole  business  down,  they  ar- 
ranged for  guardianship  of  the  girl  and 


When  arguing  with  a  fool  make  sure  he  is  not  doing  the  same 
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set  about  getting  her  organized  for  school. 
Julianna  had  completed  grade  eight  in 
Europe  and  was  upset  when  she  had  to 
repeat  it  at  St.  Mary's  because  of  her  poor 
command  of  English.  She  adjusted  to  that 
in  time  too. 

"The  sisters  were  just  wonderful  to  me," 
says  Julianna.  "Even  today  I  can  remem- 
ber their  love  and  affection.  They  clothed 
me,  fed  me  and  took  care  of  me.  They 
helped  me  with  my  homework  and  made 
me  feel  wanted.  Now,  ten  years  later,  I  still 
consider  the  Sisters  of  Service  Residence 
on  Tobin  Street  my  real  home.  I  remem- 
ber Sister  Profit  made  me  two  beautiful, 
white,  long-sleeved  blouses  for  school. 
Every  stitch  was  made  with  love  and  care. 
When  I  wore  them  to  school,  the  teachers 
made  me  go  from  room  to  room  to  show 
how  a  girl  should  be  dressed  for  school. 
I  was  so  proud.  I  was  accepted.  I  was  part 
of  a  family." 

Then  despair  hit  again.  "Sister  showed 


me  how  to  launder  my  new  blouses,  and 
we  didn't  have  the  nice,  big  automatic 
washers  that  the  girls  at  the  residence  now 
have.  The  washing  went  fine,  but  during 
the  ironing  I  accidentally  burned  a  sleeve. 
In  the  old  country  I  would  have  been  pun- 
ished. Here,  Sister  just  looked  disappoint- 
ed with  me  and  I  learned  how  to  do  it 
correctly. 

"The  sisters  were  always  like  that  — 
always  sympathetic  and  understanding, 
always  encouraging  and  showing  me  how. 
It  was  strange  at  first.  I  never  knew  any 
nuns  before.  Our  village  in  Germany  was 
too  small  to  have  sisters,  and  besides, 
these  nuns  didn't  even  look  like  sisters 
with  their  short  skirts  and  little  grey  caps 
and  their  happy  smiles  and  their  cheerful 
talk.  They  even  teased  me  a  little  from 
time  to  time  to  make  me  laugh.  Oh  they 
prayed!  The  chapel  was  really  their  home 
and  they  taught  me  to  appreciate  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  time  spent  quietly 


Sister  Liota  still  welcomes  New  Canadians  at  Halifax 


Learning  is  like  rowing  upstream;  not  to  advance  is  to  fall  back 
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with  Our  Lord  in  the  chapel.  I  learned  to 
love  the  times  when  all  the  girls  would 
gather  with  the  sisters  for  morning  mass 
and  in  the  evening  for  the  family  rosary." 

Many  of  the  30  girls  in  residence  at  the 
same  time  as  Julianna  are  still  in  the  area 
and  one  or  two  remain  close  friends.  They 
chat,  remembering  the  surprise  lunches 
and  dinners  Sister  Muldoon,  the  happy 
cook  at  the  residence,  used  to  serve  out  in 
the  garden  on  lovely  days.  A  good  friend 
too  is  Sister  Liota,  the  sole  remaining  staff 
member  from  Julianna's  days,  who  arriv- 
ed at  the  residence  at  about  the  same  time 
as  Julianna. 

Sister  Liota  is  the  Port  Sister  at  Halifax. 
She  has  provided  assistance  to  hundreds 
of  New  Canadians  arriving  by  boat  here 
at  the  busy  port.  She  is  a  bundle  of  energy 
and  thoughtfulness,  radiating  affection 
and  concern  for  everyone.  Sister  is  often 
the  first  Canadian  the  new  arrivals  meet 
after  immigration  formalities  are  over 
and  she  is  a  first  class  Maple  Leaf 
Ambassador. 

Julianna  went  from  school  to  work  for 


Like  her  predecessors,  Sister  Sullivan,  the 
present  Superior,  is  always  interested  in 
and  available  to  the  girls 


the  Immigration  Department.  When  the 
Hungarian  refugees  were  arriving  in 
droves,  her  command  of  the  German 
language  helped  her  establish  herself  so 
she  could  pay  her  own  way,  and  she  re- 
mained at  the  residence  until  her  wedding 
in  June  1960.  She  met  her  husband  for 
the  first  time  at  work  with  the  immigra- 
tion department  when  he  was  a  New  Can- 
adian just  arriving  by  boat  at  Halifax 
from  Berlin. 

Today  Julianna's  husband  is  a  success- 
ful young  mechanic  at  a  Halifax  garage. 
They  have  two  lively  little  girls,  Anita  4 
and  Diana  soon  to  be  2.  The  sisters  pro- 
vided the  wedding  breakfast,  even  serv- 
ing it  themselves  and  it's  certain  the  sis- 
ters had  a  lovely  time  with  their  own 
beautiful  bride.  Julianna  remembers  that 
the  Superior  at  that  time,  Sister  Walsh, 
couldn't  have  been  more  excited  if  she 
had  been  her  mother.  "Sister  Dulaska 
too,"  said  Julianna,  "She  was  my  coun- 
sellor and  I  loved  her  with  all  my  heart. 
I  was  no  angel,  I  was  probably  worse  than 
most.  When  I  misbehaved  or  disobeyed 
or  was  thoughtless  in  the  old  country,  it 
brought  terrible  and  instant  punishment. 
At  the  residence  it  wiped  the  smiles  from 
the  sisters'  faces.  That  was  even  worse. 
That  hurt  me  more  than  it  did  them  and 
I  was  quickly  back  on  my  best  behaviour 
to  bring  those  smiles  back.  I  even  had 
good  advice  about  drinking  and  smoking. 
I  can  remember  Sister  telling  me,  'If  you 
must  drink,  Julianna,  just  take  one.'  I 
have  no  way  to  repay  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice for  what  they  did  for  me.  Even  Sister 
General  at  the  Mother  House  in  Toronto 
was  concerned  for  me.  They  made  my 
life  possible.  Today,  thanks  to  what  the 
Sisters  of  Service  did  for  me  and  the  train- 
ing they  gave  me,  I'm  a  happy  wife  and 
mother  with  two  little  angels  of  my  own. 

"I  still  visit  the  residence,  it  is  my  home, 
and  I  see  the  sisters  still  have  a  house  full 
of  girls.  I  know  they  are  still  kind  and  pa- 
tient and  loving.  Though  the  sisters  need  a 
new  building  with  bigger  and  better  facili- 
ties, I'd  hate  to  see  the  old  place  go.  Their 
good  work  is  continuing  and  I'll  always 
remember  with  gratitude  that  their  motto 
is,  'I  Have  Come  to  Serve'." 
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From  Mount  St.  Louis,  Ontario 


A  Catechist/s 
Diary 


Sister  Donna  Warner 


Sunday,  july  4th.  The  drive  north  with 
Father  O'Leary  was  beautiful.  About  9:30 
when  we  arrived  at  Mount  St.  Louis  the 
view,  even  at  that  hour,  was  simply  gor- 
geous; we  could  see  for  miles.  It  was  so 
silent,  except  for  the  crickets.  This  is  one 
place  known  to  the  Canadian  Martyrs; 
the  statue  of  St.  Anthony  Daniel  in  the 
Church  is  a  fine  wood-carving. 

En  route,  Father  and  Sister  Camozzi 
swapped  stories  about  Rome  and  Europe 
while  Sister  Brunning  and  I  listened,  fas- 
cinated. 

Monday,  july  5th.  Rise  and  shine  —  6 
a.m.  We  had  an  exhilerating  ten-minute 
walk  before  meditation.  After  breakfast 
we  went  to  look  over  the  situation  before 
the  "gang"  arrives.  Sister  Camozzi  will 
teach  in  the  church.  (She  is  a  wonder- 
catechist;  has  been  giving  us  two  all  kinds 
of  pointers).  Sister  Brunning  has  the 
school  and  I  am  installed  in  the  hall.  It 
delights  me,  my  "hall".  I  have  a  piano, 
and  benches  along  the  walls.  Smack  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  pot-bellied  stove 
the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  before. 

About  8 : 50  the  three  of  us  were  in  the 
attic  of  the  rectory  searching  for  games, 
in  case  it  rained.  "In  case"!  Just  about 
then  it  started  to  pour. 

Father  O'Leary,  who  is  staying  at  Vic- 
toria Harbour  thirteen  miles  away  while 
we  occupy  his  house  here,  came  on  the 
bus  with  the  children.  There  are  fifty-nine 
of  them.  We  assembled  them  in  the  hall, 


then  Sister  Camozzi  divided  them  up.  She 
has  grades  6,  7  and  8  with  27  children. 
Sister  Brunning  has  18  little  ones.  I  have 
14  pupils  in  grades  4  and  5. 

The  morning  went  rather  smoothly.  I 
have  a  Grade  X  Girl  Guide  helping  me. 
We  had  choir  practice  before  Mass.  Sister 
Camozzi  played  the  organ,  I  sang  and 
conducted,  and  Sister  Brunning  kept 
order.  There  was  a  little  "roughing"  when 
one  youngster  threw  another  out  into  the 
aisle  while  Sister  was  not  looking.  No  in- 
juries, no  penalties. 

One  little  girl  went  up  to  put  a  host  on 
the  paten  before  Mass  and  decided  she 
wanted  to  eat  it  right  now.  She  did.  Sister 
Camozzi  who  saw  her  went  over  later  and 
said,  "You  want  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion, don't  you?"  "Yes,  Sister."  "So  do 
I,  so  let's  go  and  put  a  host  on  together." 

We  had  lunch  at  the  rectory  with  Fa- 
ther. He's  pleased  already  and  we've 
hardly  started.  The  rectory  has  a  friendly 
collie,  Chummy  by  name.  Sister  Brun- 
ning and  I  have  taken  to  him  but  Sister 
Camozzi  stands  clear. 

We  showed  movies  in  the  afternoon. 
The  bus  came  at  3:30,  then  we  trooped 
home  for  a  chocolate  bar  —  also  to  talk 
over  the  day.  We  had  some  good  laughs. 

We  made  our  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament and  said  our  beads;  a  very  peace- 
ful hour  after  the  day's  work.  After  sup- 
per Sister  Brunning  said  "Hello"  to  some 
relatives  across  the  street  while  Sister 
Camozzi  and  I  proof-viewed  our  remain- 


//  you  can't  make  the  world  better,  don't  make  it  bitter 
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ing  films.  Back  to  church  for  night  pray- 
ers. Sorted  out  our  prizes  for  the  last  day, 
then  off  to  plan  tomorrow's  lesson. 

It's  been  a  grand  day;  I  love  the  young- 
sters. Everything  is  new  to  them  and 
they're  wide-eyed  and  eager. 

Tuesday,  july  6th.  We  started  school  this 
morning  with  a  forty-minute  choir  prac- 
tice in  preparation  for  a  High  Mass.  To- 
day I  played  the  organ,  Sister  Camozzi 
conducted  and  Sister  Brunning  was  gen- 
eral truant  officer.  She  plays  this  role  well 
and  the  "kids"  know  she  means  business. 

We  played  "May  I"  at  recess.  Boys 
never  change;  they  give  the  girls  baby 
steps  and  the  boys,  giant  steps.  I  com- 
plained, being  a  girl,  but  my  complaint 
didn't  change  a  thing. 

Taught  a  lesson  on  the  Mystical  Body 
and  felt  it  was  a  good  lesson.  These  child- 
ren are  almost  all  cousins  and  the  idea  of 
a  "Family  in  God"  pleased  them. 

Also  I  met  my  first  garter  snake  of  the 
season  in  class  today.  I  gave  the  young- 
sters a  little  lesson  in  zoology  and  made 
them  remove  it. 

After  school  Father  O'Leary  drove  us 
through  beautiful  country  to  Victoria 
Harbour.  We  had  supper  and  a  grand 
visit  with  two  Grey  Nuns.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  "Mount"  Father  took  us  to 
his  mission,  Warminster.  The  people  were 
just  warming  up  for  a  euchre  party.  We 
loved  meeting  the  people,  old  and  young, 
and  we  thought  how  much  Sister  General 
would  have  enjoyed  this  outing. 

Preparing  for  bed  I  thought  over  the 
day.  I  love  teaching  catechism.  My  handi- 
capped pupil,  who  wears  a  large  body- 
brace,  is  a  lovely  child.  She  is  so  generous 
her  pictures  fill  half  my  posters.  Yet  she 
seems  so  limited.  I  pondered  this  quota- 
tion: "The  teacher  gives  himself  with  the 
truth  adhering.  There  is  no  way  of  giving 
the  truth  without  giving  oneself  .  .  .  The 
very  essence  of  being  possessed  by  any 
truth  at  all  is  a  desire  to  tell  it." 


Wednesday,  july  7th.  This  is  a  grey  day. 
We  feared  rain  and  got  it.  Classes  began 
with  another  rousing  choir  practice.  I 


have  another  helper  today,  Sharon  Crowe 
a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  To- 
ronto. She  has  spent  two  years  as  a  lay 
missionary  in  Santa  Domingo  and  will 
return  there  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  She  is 
a  grand  girl.  The  seniors  from  Sister 
Camozzi's  class  joined  us  for  recess.  I  told 
the  flannel  board  story  of  Zaccheus  to  my 
class.  How  they  loved  it!  These  methods 
are  entirely  new  to  them.  After  lunch 
Sister  Camozzi  had  communal  confession 
for  her  group.  Tomorrow  she  will  take 
mine  while  I  give  hers  a  lesson  on  the 
Mystical  Body. 

The  rain  kept  us  at  home  after  school 
so  we  prepared  for  Friday's  little  concert. 
We  decided  to  write  a  note  for  each  child's 
gift.  When  we  had  finished  this  job  we 
really  felt  we  had  accomplished  some- 
thing. 

Sister  Brunning  is  certainly  a  celebrity 
around  these  parts.  Tonight  she  had  visi- 
tors from  Elm  vale. 

Night  prayers  were  on  the  hilarious 
side  as  all  the  amusing  things  the  young- 
sters say  and  do  caught  up  with  us.  Today 
the  rope  on  the  church  bell  broke  so  men 
and  boys  from  the  parish  came  to  repair 
it  tonight.  It's  fixed  now;  they've  been 
ringing  it  for  five  minutes. 

Thursday,  july  7th.  I  have  increased 
my  vocabulary  —  the  word  is  justified  — 
oops  —  "juice-ti-fied."  The  boys  use  this 
word  when  they  kill  a  snake  —  you  can 
use  your  imagination  to  supply  the  rea- 
son. 

Mrs.  Lawlor,  a  neighbor  across  the 
street,  sent  a  delicious  home-baked  lemon 
pie  for  lunch.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  can  be  expected  in  Mount  Saint 
Louis  and  district. 

Oh!  That  view!  Indescribable! 

The  day  is  fine;  that  means  we  go  to 
Midland  with  Father  after  school.  We 
did;  we  left  at  4:30  and  drove  all  through 
Father's  parish.  We  met  the  famous 
Maurice  Ferry,  an  Irishman  who  is  very 
well  known  in  these  parts.  With  Irish 
brogue  and  Irish  grace  he  gave  each  of 
us  a  gift. 

We  visited  Martyrs'  Shrine,  dropped  in 
at  Crowe's  store  at  Orr  Lake  and  arrived, 


You  can  run  into  debt,  but  you  have  to  crawl  out 
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Sister  Warner, 
Sister  B running 
and  Father 
O'Leary  at 
Martyrs'  Shrine 


shortly  after  5 : 30,  at  the  Grey  Nuns  con- 
vent in  Midland.  Another  delightful  meal 
with  more  delightful  Grey  Nuns,  then 
home  to  finish  our  preparations  for  to- 
morrow's program.  It  will  be  the  last  day 
and  we're  beginning  to  be  a  little  sad. 

Friday,  july  9th.  The  sky  is  overcast, 
we  hope  it  won't  rain.  At  9  the  bus  ar- 
rived full  of  very  "cleaned-up"  children. 
The  little  ones  stick  pretty  close  to  us; 
they  know  we're  going  back  to  Toronto. 
Many  of  the  children  hope  we  will  come 
again.  Father  got  the  big  order,  "The 
same  ones  next  year,  eh  Father?" 

Another  huge  garter  snake  came  to  the 
hall  today  on  Norman's  arm.  I  hope  it 
won't  get  "juicetified."  I've  warned  the 
boys  but  the  temptation  is  strong  because 
this  is  a  big  snake. 

We  had  first  Holy  Communion.  We 
also  had  a  hospital  for  "Sick  Kids"  in  the 
rectory  because  five  of  the  children  had 
some  trouble  or  other  during  Mass. 
Father  thinks  Harry  has  appendicitis. 
Earlier  Sister  Camozzi  remarked,  "My 
Harry,  you're  quite  the  gentleman  to- 
day." "That's  because  he's  sick,"  piped 


his  neighbor.  I  guess  that  was  the  reason. 

Sharon  Crowe  came  over  to  look  at 
Harry.  Maybe  it  is  an  appendix.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  that  an  apple-tree 
was  stripped  of  its  green  fruit.  Could 
be  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Dupery,  Father's  French-Cana- 
dian housekeeper,  who  has  been  so  good 
to  us,  is  sad  because  we  are  leaving. 

At  2:15  we  had  Enrollment  in  the 
Scapulars  followed  by  Benediction.  These 
children  are  musical  and  sing  very  well. 
Our  party  began  about  2:45  in  the 
school.  We  had  an  M.C.  and  several  lit- 
tle numbers.  Then  we  served  sundaes 
and  pop.  Father  presented  the  books, 
prizes  and  gifts.  The  children's  gratitude 
was  a  bit  overwhelming. 

At  3:30,  after  many  goodbyes,  the 
yellow  school  bus  pulled  away  with  wav- 
ing children  hanging  out  the  windows. 
Soon  after,  we,  too,  were  on  our  way. 
Like  the  children,  we  too  waved  goodbye 
to  Father  and  Mrs.  Dupery. 

The  Mount  St.  Louis  venture  was 
good.  We  planted  seed  in  soil  that  was 
good  when  we  arrived.  Only  God  can 
give  the  increase. 


//  your  efforts  are  criticized  you  must  have  done  something  worth  while 
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From  a  Religious  Correspondence  School 


Each  Story 
is  Different 


Sister  M.  Morgan 


from  the  outside  a  Religious  Corres- 
pondence School  looks  like  a  quiet  sort 
of  place  in  which  to  work.  The  pupils 
are  scattered  over  a  province  or  two; 
there  is  no  school  board,  no  inspector,  no 
PTA.  This  is  all  true,  all,  that  is,  but  the 
conclusion.  Our  house  on  85th  Street  in 
Edmonton  has  plenty  of  comings  and  go- 
ings. There  are  priests  from  outside  the 
city  who  come  to  inquire  about  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children  in  their  parishes; 
there  are  the  people  who  come  to  find  a 
sympathetic  ear;  there  are  the  young  lad- 
ies who  came  in  the  evenings  to  help  with 
the  folding,  mailing  et  cetera.  There  are 

Sister  Sheila  Murphy  with  a  bevy 
of  helpers  who  come  weekly  to 
sort,  fold  and  stack  the  lessons  in  the 
various  correspondence  courses. 


lectures  to  attend  in  order  that  we,  who 
spend  our  lives  teaching  religion  may  be 
in  tune  with  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
And  there  are  the  prospective  converts 
to  the  Catholic  faith  who  come  in  a 
fairly  steady  stream  for  instruction. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  instructing 
thirty-six  converts.  Each  one  had  a  differ- 
ent history.  For  many  the  instructions 
were  a  prelude  to  marriage  with  a  Catho- 
lic. Such  was  the  case  with  Betty.  On  the 
night  of  her  Baptism  this  young  bride-to- 
be,  looking  the  picture  of  happiness,  said 
to  me,  "Just  think,  Sister,  tonight  I.  was 
baptized  and  received  into  the  Church, 
tomorrow  I'll  receive  my  first  Holy  Com- 
munion and  then  I'll  be  married  to  John. 
What  more  could  a  girl  ask  of  God?" 

Over  the  months,  during  each  instruc- 
tion Betty  had  never  failed  to  mention 
the  Catholic  friend  who  worked  beside 
her  in  the  office.  Mary,  Betty  said,  had 
explained  so  many  things  that  puzzled 
her  about  the  Catholic  faith,  especially 
had  she  helped  her  to  understand  a  little 
about  the  Mass.  Mary's  informal  instruc- 
tion and  good  example  had  resulted  in 
Betty's  having  more  than  usual  knowl- 
edge of  the  Catholic  faith  when  she  was 
sent  to  us  for  instruction.  Naturally  I  was 
eager  to  meet  Mary,  to  congratulate  her 
on  her  part  in  helping  Betty  to  enter  the 
church  with  such  joyous  anticipation. 

"Sister,"'  Mary  said,  "I  am  only  pass- 
ing on  to  someone  else  what  the  Sisters 
of  Service  taught  me  with  so  much  pa- 
tience, over  a  period  of  ten  years,  when 


He  who  gets  into  the  habit  of  telling  white  lies  soon  gets  colour-blind 
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I  lived  on  the  farm  and  far  from  a 
church.  All  my  religious  instruction  was 
from  your  correspondence  school  right 
here  in  Edmonton.  When  I  left  home  I 
thought  my  lessons  were  too  precious  to 
destroy,  so  I  had  them  bound  and  I  still 
have  them,  all  of  them.  So  you  see,  Sis- 
ter, I  am  the  one  to  say  'thank  you'  to 
the  Sisters.  I  am  giving  back  in  a  small 
way  what  I  received  from  you  so  many 
years  ago." 

One  young  mother  whom  I  instructed 
was  influenced  by  her  pre-school  son. 
She  had  taken  the  required  instruction 
before  marrying  her  Catholic  husband 
but  she  was  at  a  loss  to  answer  all  the 
questions  her  little  boy  asked.  Her  search 
for  answers  for  him  brought  her,  after 
ten  years  of  marriage,  to  us  and,  even- 
tually, into  the  Church.  This  woman 
made  real  sacrifices  to  come  for  her  in- 
structions. Often,  when  her  husband  was 
away  on  business  with  the  family  car, 
she  came  in  the  truck  and  brought  the 
children  with  her.  The  sacrifices  were 
compensated  for,  when  she  was  confirmed 
with  her  little  son  on  his  first  Commu- 
nion day. 

Mrs.  G's  story  was  different  again.  She 
became  a  Catholic  in  preparation  for 
death  and  eternal  life.  The  unhappiness 
of  her  Catholic  mother  who  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  practice  her  religion  after 
her  marriage  made  a  great  impression  on 
Mrs.  G.  She  resolved  to  be  a  Catholic 
some  day.  Distance  and  paternal  opposi- 
tion had  prevented  her  mother  from  go- 
ing to  Church;  the  children  were  not 
even  baptized.  Life  was  a  sore  trial  for  her 
mother  who  never  ceased  wanting  to 
practice  her  faith. 

Years  passed  and  Mrs.  G.  got  mar- 
ried. The  idea  of  becoming  a  Catholic 
was  very  remote  but  God  had  not  for- 
gotten her  former  strong  desires  and  fer- 
vent prayers. 

Through  the  chance  visit  of  one  of  the 
Sisters  to  Mrs.  G.'s  daughter  the  good 
woman's  longing  was  rekindled.  She 
seized  the  opportunity  and  confided  in  Sis- 
ter. By  this  time  she  was  suffering  from 
a  fatal  disease  so  we  arranged  for  her  to 
have  instructions  at  home.  Father  ad- 


Sister  Morgan  with  Marilyn  Lawns,  one 
of  the  thirty -six  converts  Sister 
has  instructed 


vised  me  to  give  her  only  the  essentials 
as  she  could  not  absorb  too  much  in  her 
sad  state  of  health.  Her  loving  desire  to 
do  whatever  God  wanted  made  up  for 
much  formal  instruction.  Father  would 
have  baptized  her  at  home  but  she  in- 
sisted on  going  to  Church  to  be  baptized; 
she  received  her  first  Holy  Communion 
on  the  same  occasion.  This  was  her  first 
and  last  visit  to  a  Catholic  Church.  A 
few  days  later  God  called  her  and  thus 
fulfilled  her  heart's  desire  in  a  most  un- 
expected way. 

The  stories  are  as  different  as  the 
people  but  they  are  all  stories  of  God's 
love.  Sometimes  couples  come  for  in- 
struction. Then  the  first  sessions  have  to 
be  spent  breaking  down  fear  and  preju- 
dice, especially  in  the  young  man.  They 
always  admit  —  after  they  know  you  — 
that  they  were  scared  to  death.  (I  sus- 
pect that  the  use  of  the  vernacular  will 
remove  quite  a  hurdle  from  the  path  of 
many  would-be  Catholics.)  Whatever  the 
story,  whatever  the  motivation,  it  is  al- 
ways a  joy  to  be  God's  instrument  in 
bringing  some  among  His  people  to  know 
Him,  love  Him  and  serve  Him  more  and 
better  here  on  earth  and,  thus,  to  point 
them  toward  an  eternity  of  love  with  Him 
in  Heaven. 


Be  friendly  with  the  people  you  know.  If  it  weren't  for  them  you'd  be  a  stranger 
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The  Many 
Hats  of 
SOS  Nursin 


sisters  of  service  rarely  have  straight- 
forward jobs  in  which  they  do  one  thing 
and  one  only.  Almost  all  of  us  have 
more  than  one  task,  or  else  we  pinch-hit 
for  others  while  doing  that  to  which  we 
have  been  assigned.  This  is  true  of  Sister 
Mary  Haider.  * 

Sister  Haider's  home  is  at  Our  Lady's 
Hospital  in  Vilna,  Alberta.  But  her  regu- 
lar work  keeps  her  away  from  home  all 
week.  She  is  a  public  health  nurse  with 
the  St.  Paul,  Alberta  County  Health 
Unit.  During  the  week  she  lives  in  St. 
Paul  and  works  out  from  there  in  the 
district  —  doing  school  nursing,  child 
welfare  work,  et  cetera.  She  wears  the 
uniform  of  an  Alberta  Public  Health 
nurse. 

On  weekends  Sister  Haider  comes 
home  to  Vilna.  There,  in  the  white  uni- 
form of  an  SOS  nurse,  she  helps  out  on 
floor  duty.  Or,  in  her  regular  grey  uni- 
form she  may  relieve  the  sister  in  the 
office  as  admitting  officer. 

Boredom  is  rare  in  the  SOS  and  our 
usual  multiple  tasks  are  the  reason  why. 
Having  more  than  one  iron  in  the  fire 
and  the  ability  to  fill  a  breach  as  a  mo- 
ment's notice  keep  the  SOS  nurse,  or 
catechist,  or  social  worker,  or  teacher, 
young  and  interested  and  happy. 

For  the  great  blessing  of  plenty  of 
work,  dear  Lord  we  thank  You. 

Push.  If  you  can't  push,  pull.  If  yc 


can't  pull  please  get  out  of  the  way 
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On  Christian  Island 


Spring  can  be  far  Behind 


there  should  have  been  signs  of  spring  but  there  weren't  any.  Spring  can  be  far 
behind  on  our  Island.  When  Reverend  Father  Hawkins,  s.j.,  who  comes  from  Wau- 
bashene  every  Sunday  when  possible,  came  to  Christian  Island  for  our  first  Mass  in 
English,  he  brought  Reverend  Father  W.  Browne,  s.j.,  a  liturgist  from  Toronto,  with 
him.  They  crossed  the  Bay  in  Father's  Skid-doo.  Spring  did  come  eventually,  shyly, 
sending  its  heralds  before  it. 

There  was  the  baby  robin  which  the  children  found  in  a  sorry  condition  and 
brought  to  Sister  Trautman.  "Let's  keep  it,  Sister,"  they  said,  "let's  take  care  of  it." 
"But,"  Sister  remonstrated,  "there  is  no  father  bird  to  get  worms  for  it."  "We'll  be 
the  father  bird,  Sister,  we'll  be  the  father  bird  and  get  the  worms."  And  so  they  did, 
and  the  wee  wild  thing  got  better  and,  one  day,  flew  away  to  join  its  kind. 

Then  there  was  a  trip  to  the  zoo  in  Wasaga  Beach;  a  trip  full  of  wonder  for  the 
little  folk.  These  little  folk  are  fortunate  because  every  trip  means  two — one  across  the 
water  and  one  over  the  land.  There  was  also  a  field  trip  on  their  own  Island  with 
Sister  Trautman;  there  was  great  searching  for  plants  and  wild,  spring  flowers. 


Trouble  is  usually  produced  by  those  who  produce  nothing  else 
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Then,  one  beautiful  day,  while  the  trees  were  still  bare,  the  flowers  were  there.  The 
children  bent  eager  faces  over  the  brave  hepaticus  which  gallantly  unfurled  Spring's 
banner,  not  high  in  the  air  but  close  to  the  nourishing  breast  of  Mother  Earth. 


No  one  is  trodden  on  unless  he  lies  down  first 
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South  of  the  Border 


From  Canada 

to 

Uncle  Sam 


Sister  Helen  Hayes 


a  gift  from  Canada  to  Uncle  Sam  on 
Independence  Day  —  that  was  yours 
truly  as  I  crossed  the  border  on  July  4th 
to  my  new  assignment  in  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota.  To  date  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  note  of  appreciation  being  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Pearson  by  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Ottawa  —  but  —  one 
gets  used  to  ingratitude!  On  the  local 
level  the  welcome  was  warm  because  the 
Customs  Officer  who  examined  my  "cre- 
dentials" was  the  father  of  our  newly- 


Sister  Hayes,  the  new  "landed  immigrant" 


The  sure  way  to  get  the  last  word  i 
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appointed  Assistant  Priest-Director  of  the 
CCD  in  Grand  Forks.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  was  the  father  of  one  of 
my  new  "bosses"  —  as  they  say  in  Rus- 
sia. 

In  the  U.S.  July  5th  was  the  official 
holiday  which  gave  me  time  to  unpack 
and  get  acquainted  with  my  new  mission. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  getting  acquaint- 
ed was  my  introduction  to  Gertie,  the 
car.  Gertie  is  venerable  in  age,  she  is 
also  indispensable  and  dependable. 

Soon  I  was  indoctrinated  into  the  CCD 
program.  The  program,  which  is  a  vital 
one  in  this  diocese,  involves  seven  priests 
and  ten  sisters  from  four  different  Ord- 
ers. Our  Bishop  Dworschak  says:  "It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  CCD  re- 
quires continuing  effort.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  this  program  will  keep  on  going 
indefinitely  because  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  any  given  year.  CCD  work 
does  not  stand  still;  it  must  keep  grow- 
ing to  meet  parish  needs." 

During  July,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Queen  of  Peace  Priory,  Belcourt,  North 
Dakota,  to  unify  procedures  and  make 
plans  for  our  Fall  work.  Courses  will  be 
conducted  at  several  centres  by  a  priest 
and  two  sisters  over  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
three-year  program  which  will  result  in 
diocesan  certification  of  our  religion 
teachers. 

Between  the  many  CCD  activities 
there   was   an   interval  for  relaxation. 

an  argument  is  to  say  "All  right" 
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Monsignor  Arrell,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Fargo,  invited  us  to  spend 
some  time  at  his  cottage  at  Lake  Melis- 
sa, Minnesota.  We  were  there  for  the 
Feast  of  St.  Alphonsus  where  we  began 
our  celebration  of  the  feast  with  High 
Mass  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Dr.  Kavanaugh  and  his  family 
from  Rochester,  Minnesota,  joined  Mon- 
signor, his  sister  Miss  Arrell,  and  the 
three  of  us  at  Holy  Mass.  This  was  a 
pleasant  renewal  of  an  old  friendship; 
Dr.  Kavanaugh  is  a  former  resident  of 
Fargo  and  a  generous  benefactor  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service.  The  doctor's  cottage  is 
next  door  to  Monsignor  Arrell's  so  we 
were  provided  for  both  spiritually  and 
physically. 

We  packed  our  visit  to  Lake  Melissa 
with  pleasure;  the  pleasures  of  boating, 
of  outdoor  meals,  of  just  being  away 
from  the  work-a-day  world.  The  country- 
side brought  lines  from  James  Weldon 
Johnson's  "The  Creation"  to  my  mind : 

The  green  grass  sprouted, 
And  the  little  red  flowers  blossomed, 
The  pine  tree  pointed  his  fingers  to 
the  sky, 

The  lakes  cuddled  down  in  the 

hollows  of  the  ground, 
And  God  said,  "That's  good!'" 

In  addition  to  the  summer  CCD 
schedule  and  a  Liturgical  Workshop  in 
Fargo,  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading  the 
singing  at  daily  Mass  in  the  Newman 
Centre  chapel  in  Grand  Forks.  Father 
chose  the  Gelineau  Psalms  for  the  stu- 
dents to  sing.  This  pleased  me  since  I  had 
had  Father  Gelineau  himself  on  Psalm- 
ody at  the  International  Summer  School 
of  Liturgical  Music  in  Windsor  last  sum- 
mer. 

August  and  retreat  time  crept  upon  us. 
This  year  the  Better  World  Movement 
Retreat  was  held  at  the  College  of  St. 
Scholastica  conducted  by  the  Benedic- 
tine Sisters  of  Duluth.  Located  near  the 
beautiful  Skyline  Drive  and  overlooking 
Chester  Park  and  Lake  Superior,  the 
1 60-acre  campus  is  one  of  the  most  scenic 
in  the  nation. 

Of  the  Better  World  Movement  Pope 
John  XXIII  said:  "This  movement  was 


born  with  the  purpose  of  giving  concrete 
and  immediate  execution  to  the  program 
of  renewal  in  the  Church."  The  theme  of 
the  Better  World  Movement  exercise  is 
based  on  Our  Lord's  prayer  at  the  Last 
Supper,  "That  they  all  may  be  one  ..." 
With  a  retreat  of  this  type  one  must  par- 
ticipate to  appreciate.  Just  reading  about 
it  is  inadequate.  It  was  the  climax  of  our 
summer,  and  when  it  was  over  it  was 
just  beginning.  It  is  after  the  retreat  that 
the  synthesis  of  action  in  spirit  and  in 
everyday  living  must  commence. 

Reluctantly  we  left  the  College  but  as 
we  drove  into  the  North  Dakota  prairie 
sunset  we  knew  that  we  were  home  and 
the  knowledge  was  good.  It  is  said  that 
every  night  we  pitch  our  tents  a  little 
nearer  to  the  Promised  Land.  Three 
weary  but  light-hearted  sisters  pitched 
their  tents  that  night.  For  this  newly 
"landed  immigrant"  the  summer  weeks 
had  given  me  an  opportunity  to  appreci- 
ate the  CCD  program  in  which  I  am  in- 
volved and  to  meet  and  know  the  fine 
people  in  my  new  home,  south  of  the 
border. 


Sister  Ready  (kneeling)  and  Sister  Hudon 
pack  CCD  material  in  the  SOS  living 
room,  Grand  Forks  ' 


Opportunity  knocks  only  once  but  temptation  bangs  on  the  door  for  years 
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SOS-o-gram 


from  here  and  there 


■  Toronto:  Sister  O'Reilly,  who  draws 
people  to  her  as  honey  draws  the  bee, 
had  a  rewarding  experience  this  summer 
while  holidaying  in  Sarnia.  Sister's  niece, 
with  whom  she  was  staying,  suggested  a 
call  on  a  Czecho-Slovakian  couple  who 
lived  close  by.  Whether  on  vacation  or 
not,  Sister  seizes  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending a  friendly  hand  to  New  Cana- 
dians. So  over  they  went  to  visit. 

When  Mrs.  Koval  opened  the  door  to 
her  visitor  her  joy  at  sight  of  the  grey 
uniform  almost  swept  Sister  O'Reilly  off 
her  feet.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Kovals 
had  come  to  Canada  and  had  been  met 
by  a  Sister  of  Service.  The  strangeness 
and  loneliness  of  arriving  in  a  new  coun- 


try had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  kind- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  Port  Sister  of 
that  day. 

Almost  before  she  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, Sister  O'Reilly  was  sitting  at  the 
kitchen  table  being  fussed  over  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Koval  and  their  married  daugh- 
ter from  Detroit.  A  gorgeous  chiffon 
cake  which  Mrs.  Koval  had  made  for  the 
visitors  she  expected  later,  was  cut  into  in 
Sister's  honor,  and  everyone  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightful coffee  party.  The  son  of  the  house 
arrived  home  in  time  to  take  pictures. 

Occasional  incidents  like  this  are  en- 
couraging indications  of  the  value  of  the 
Port  Work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Sisters  right  down  the  years.  The  devoted 
Port  Sisters  are  excellent  ambassadors 
for  both  Church  and  Country. 

■  Manning,  Alberta:  On  July  14th,  His 
Excellency  Bishop  Routhier  solemnly 
blessed  the  Mission  Church  at  Hawk 
Hills  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter  Cani- 
sius.  His  Excellency  was  assisted  by  Rev- 
erend James  Hermann,  omi,  pastor  of 
Manning  and  in  charge  of  the  Hawk 
Hills  Mission. 

Hawk  Hills  is  a  new  settlement  some 
35  miles  north  of  Manning  where  most 
of  the  homesteads  in  nine  or  ten  town- 
ships have  been  taken  up  by  young  Cath- 
olic families  from  the  parishes  of  Man- 
ning, Friedenstal,  Whitelaw  and  Fair- 
view.  There  are  presently  some  twenty 
families  and  it  is  expected  that  many 
more  will  settle  here  later. 


No  matter  what  happens  there  is  always  someone  who  knew  it  would 
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Hawk  Hills  District  has  a  two-room 
school  in  which  Sister  Agnes  Black  and 
Sister  Waltrude  Donnelly  are  now  teach- 
ing. The  sisters  will  live  at  Manning.  We 
offer  our  best  wishes  in  this  new,  mis- 
sionary venture  to  our  two  sisters  who 
are  no  strangers  to  missionary  begin- 
nings. 

■  Rycroft,  Alberta:  The  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice and  the  entire  population  of  Rycroft 
and  district  were  deeply  grieved  by  the 
accidental  death  of 
Mr.  Dennis  McKen- 
zie,  the  young  and 
extremely  popular 
Vice-Principal  of  the 
Rycroft  Public 
School.  We  quote 
from  The  Western 
Catholic: 

"Dennis'  aim  was 
to  live  a  full  Christ- 
ian life  in  whatever 
capacity  his  talent  could  best  be  used. 


Thus,  upon  receiving  his  B.A.  degree,  he 
set  out  to  work  in  the  forgotten  areas  of 
our  country.  He  worked  for  a  time  for 
Frontier  College  at  the  Pickle  Crow  Gold 
Mine  in  Ontario  and  later  taught  school 
and  virtually  served  as  the  parish  assistant 
at  an  Indian  mission  in  Northern  Mani- 
toba. ...  At  a  time  when  the  Church  calls 
out  for  laymen  to  fulfill  the  possibilities  of 
their  vocation,  it  will  perhaps  be  enlighten- 
ing to  see  in  Dennis  what  this  vocation  can 
mean.  On  top  of  his  vigorous  commit- 
ment to  his  faith  and  his  fellowmen, 
Dennis  radiated  a  true  Christian  joy.  Be- 
ing in  his  presence  was  somehow  a  spiri- 
tual refreshment  ..." 

Dennis  was  a  daily  communicant  and 
he  recited  the  rosary  every  evening  be- 
fore the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  tribute  to  him  was  paid  by  the 
high  school  boys  in  Rycroft.  With  re- 
markable fidelity  they  took  his  place  at 
daily  Mass  and  in  reciting  the  rosary  in 
the  evening  from  his  death  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 


Toronto:  The  camera  was  supposed  to  be  focussing  on  the  beautiful  new  shrine  church 
at  Marylake.  But  would  that  camera  focus  on  the  shrine?  No  that  camera  would  not. 
It  focussed  itself  on  "kid  stuff"  directly  in  front  of  it.  While  the  photographer  snapped 
as  she  travelled,  her  companions  amused  themselves  by  seeing  who  among  them  could 
jump  the  farthest.  Not  one  of  them  noticed  the  recalcitrant  camera.  In  the  interests  of 
the  editor's  health,  the  "jumpers"  in  the  picture  are  not  identified. 


The  main  cause  of  divorce  has  been  discovered.  It's  marriage 
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Memo 


from  the  editor  s  desk 


we  have,  in  these  pages,  given  you  a  glimpse  into  the  many-faceted  apostolate 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service;  we  have  shown  you  something  of  the  challenge  which 
faces  the  young  sister  as  she  ventures  forth  into  a  life  of  dedicated  witnessing  to 
Christ,  fortified  by  the  three  Vows  of  religious  life. 

But,  to  quote  Father  John  L.  McKenzie,  s.J.,  writing  in  the  critic,  "Chal- 
lenge is  a  militant  word  .  .  .  A  challenge  is  a  call  to  action,  and  it  is  an  urgent 
call  to  action.  It  is  a  call  to  do  something,  not  to  do  nothing.  That  which  we  are 
challenged  to  do  is,  by  implication,  something  we  are  not  doing  but  ought  to  do, 
and  ought  to  do  immediately.  We  are  not  challenged  to  do  something  in  the 
remote  future  or  as  soon  as  we  are  free  from  other  demands  or  whenever  it  is 
convenient." 

This  is  strong  talk  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  apostolic  workers 
today.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  "in"  various  apostolic  works.  We  must  "do"  those 
works  in  a  way  suited  to  the  time  in  which  we  live,  which  further  implies  what 
is  probably  the  greatest  challenge  facing  religious  —  that  of  accepting  the  neces- 
sity and,  paradoxically ,  the  permanence  of  change. 

As  Sisters  of  Service  the  whole  purpose  of  our  founding  would  flounder  if 
W.  H.  Auden's  words  became  applicable  to  us: 

We  would  rather  be  ruined  than  changed, 

We  would  rather  die  in  our  dread 

Than  climb  the  Cross  of  the  moment 

And  see  our  illusions  die. 
These  words  are  not  applicable  to  us  now.  We  pray  they  never  will  be! 

t  t 

the  church's  missionaries  to  its  "cultured  despisers"  need  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  current  language  of  culture  as  the  Church's  missionaries  to 
foreign  lands  are  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  areas  into  which  they  are 
sent.  Art  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  influential  voices  of  any  culture.  It  not 
only  expresses  the  hopes,  fears,  and  needs  of  a  culture,  but  it  also  provides  its 
own  unique  vocabulary  of  signs  and  symbols  in  which  these  needs  are  expressed. 
If  the  Church  does  not  correlate  its  age-old  answer  with  the  ways  in  which  man's 
age-old  question  is  being  asked  both  emotionally  and  intellectually,  it  is  like  the 
man  who  once  invented  the  cure  for  which  there  was  no  disease.  Thus  "to  make 
an  apt  answer  is  a  joy  to  a  man,  and  a  word  in  season,  how  good  it  is!"  (Prov. 
15:23). 

from  the  gospel  according  to  peanuts  by  Robert  L.  Short 
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We  love  all  God's  creatures  — 
Babies,  Moms  and  Dads,  Grandmas 
and  Grandpas,  brothers  and  sisters, 
in-laws  and  outlaws,  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins,  friends  and  strangers. 
We  love  kittens  that  purr,  cats,  when 
they  don't  yowl,  squirrels,  when 
they  don't  pull  up  the  flowers,  puppies 
in  all  their  moods  and  tenses. 
But  our  favourite  people  are  our 
subscribers, 

And  our  favourite  subscribers  are 

(a)  the  ones  who  renew  subscriptions, 

(b)  the  ones  who  send  new 
subscriptions. 

Would  you  like  to  be  one  of  our 

favourite  people? 

Well,  you  know  what  to  do! 
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